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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Prefatory Remarks 


In 1934 the Commercial Press, Shanghai, published Professor Fune 
[Fénc] Yu-lan’s bulky two volume history of Chinese philosophy, 
Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih PEI BH, the most important work on 
the subject yet to appear in Chinese. Three years later there came 
forth an English translation of the first volume, prepared by the 
present writer.1 The article printed here is a first step in the trans- 
lation of the second volume of this history. It consists of the thir- 
teenth chapter, covering pages 895-927 of the original text, and has 


1Fune Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy: The Period of the Philosophers 
(from the beginnings to circa 100 B.C.), translated, with introduction, notes, bibliog- 
raphy and index, by Derk Boppre (Peiping, Henri Vetch, 1937). 
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2 DERK BODDE 


been selected from the fifteen other chapters composing that volume 
because of the outstanding importance of Cau Hsi 43 (1130-1200) 
in the history of Chinese thought. In its preparation the translator has 
followed the same methods employed by him in the translation of 
vol. 1; that is to say, he has attempted to translate the numerous 
quotations from original texts as literally as possible, whereas in ren- 
dering Professor Funa’s own remarks he has occasionally made minor 
changes when these would, without disturbing the meaning, help to 
improve the English style. The lengthy paragraphs of the original 
have also sometimes been broken up into shorter paragraphs. Finally, 
many additional footnotes, marked Tr., have been inserted for the 
benefit of western readers. Everything in the original text has been 
translated save the introductory page of biographical information on 
Cuv Hsi (p. 895), which has been replaced by the present Translator’s 
Introduction. In the preparation of this article the translator was 
unfortunately unable to enjoy the benefit of Professor Fune’s personal 
criticism, as he did when translating vol. 1. 


Works Cited 


The citations, Fune 1 or 2, refer to the English translation of his 
vol. 1 and the Chinese text of vol. 2 respectively. In addition, con- 
stant reference is made to the two following works of Cav Hsi: 


Chu Wén-kung wén-chi FRUXAXHE (Collected Writings of Cav 
Hsi) , Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. (preface dated 1532). This work contains 
his numerous letters to disciples and opponents on philosophical sub- 
jects. Referred to below as Writings. 

Chu-tzi: yii-lei (Classified Conversations of Cav Hsi), 
Ying-yiian shu-yiian FETCH EE ed. of T‘ung-chih period (1862-1874) . 
A collection of his conversations as recorded by his disciples, first 
published in 1270. Referred to below as Conversations. 


Citations of the Chinese classics are as follows: the Doctrine of the 
Mean and the Great Learning, translation of Lecce in Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. 28 (Oxford, 1885); the Book of History, translation 
of Lxace in ibid., vol. 3 (Oxford, 2nd. ed., 1899); and the Book of 
Changes, translation of Lxccz in ibid., vol. 16 (Oxford, 2nd ed., 1899) . 

Finally, attention should be drawn to three important western 
works dealing with Cau Hsi. Of these, the earliest is Stanislas Lz 
Gat, Le philosophe Tchou Hi, sa doctrine, son influence (Shanghai, 
Variétés sinologiques no. 6, 2nd ed., 1923). The first two parts of this 
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book discuss Cuv Hsi’s life: influence and doctrines, while the third 
is a translation of chiian 49 of the Chu-tzi ch‘iian-shu RFA (Com- 
plete Works of Cuu Hsi), a collection of excerpts from his Writings 
and Conversations that was first published in 1713. While Le Gatt’s 
translation is at times marred by looseness and inexactness, it is worth 
far more than his preceding discussion, which is largely vitiated by his 
own violent prejudices against Cuu Hsi. A typical example is the 
following statement regarding Cuvu Hsi (Preface, p. 1): “ Beau diseur 
autant que philosophe détestable, cet homme est parvenu 4 imposer, 
depuis plus de sept siécles, 4 la masse de ses compatriotes une expli- 
cation toute matérialiste des anciens livres [the Chinese classics].” 

Of far greater merit are the two books by J. Percy Bruce, The 
Philosophy of Human Nature (London, 1922) and Chu Hsi and His 
Masters, an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the Sung School of Chinese 
Philosophy (London, 1923). The former is a translation of the Chu- 
tz ch‘tian-shu, chiian 42-48, which for the most part succeeds very 
happily in rendering Cuvu Hsi’s words into idiomatic English. The 
other volume contains an ail too brief sketch of Cuv Hsi’s predecessors, 
followed by an account of his life and a detailed study of his philosophy. 
The latter, especially, is an excellent piece of work; its main defect, in 
the opinion of the present writer, is Bruce’s undue emphasis upon 
what he calls “ the theistic import of Cuu Hsi’s philosophy.” It also 
neglects certain sides of Cuu Hsi’s philosophy which are discussed 
below, such as his political thought (see sect. 6) and his method of 
self cultivation through “the investigation of things” (see sect. 5); 
on the other hand it deals with some topics that are omitted by Fune 
Yu-lan2? 

In the following pages, cross references are made to Le Gaui and 
Bruce when their translations from the Chu-tzi ch‘iian-shu happen 
to include passages identical with the quotations made here from the 
Writings and Conversations. (At times these passages appear slightly 
modified or rearranged in the Chu-tzi ch‘iian-shu, and in any case 
the present translator has not hesitated to differ from Le Gaui and 
Bruce when he thought improvement would result.) The numbers 
following citations to Le Gat and Bruce refer to the page and para- 
graph numbers in their translation. Bruce’s Chu Hsi and His Masters, 
when cited, is referred to as Bruce, Chu Hsi. 
? For another fairly lengthy discussion of Cau Hsi, contained in a work which is a 


general history of Chinese philosophy, cf. Alfred Forkr, Geschichte der neueren 
chinesischen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1938), pp. 164-202. 
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4 DERK BODDE 


Cuvu Hsi and the Neo-Confucian School 


Little need be said on this subject, as it has already been well treated 
by Bruce. The rise of the Neo-Confucian school marks the final 
_ triumph of Confucianism over Buddhism and Taoism; a triumph, how- 
_ ever, gained only at the cost of incorporating many Buddhistic and 
. Taoistic conceptions into the Confucian framework. Indeed, the Neo- 
Confucian scholars, though almost invariably opposed to Buddhism 
and Taoism, were almost equally, though unconsciously, under their 
influence, and their own system could hardly have been formulated 
without the stimulus of these rival faiths. What the Neo-Confucianists 
did, therefore, was to reinterpret the Confucian classics, especially cer- 
tain key words and phrases in the Book of Changes, the Doctrine of 
the Mean, the Great Learning and the Mencius, in the light of Bud- 
hist and Taoist conceptions. In so doing they declared Confucianism 
to be orthodox and made it the basis of their system of ethics, but 
drew heavily on Buddhism and Taoism for their metaphysical and 
cosmological speculations. The result is a syncretization and systemati- 
zation of several originally disparate conceptions which represents 
perhaps the supreme triumph of the ever eclectic tendency of Chinese 
thought. So successful did it prove that it has remained the orthodox 
school, not only of Confucianism but of Chinese philosophy generally, 
from the thirteenth century until almost the present day. 

While Cuv Hsi 43% (1130-1200) is the man most responsible for 
the creation of this system, the beginnings of the Neo-Confucian school 
can be traced back more than three centuries before his time to such 
dynasty Confucians as Han Yii (768-824) and Lr Ao 
(died ca. 844) .2 The school did not really become significant, how- 
ever, until the Sung dynasty, when a whole galaxy of thinkers arose, 
the most important of whom are Cuou Tun-i (1017-1073), 
Yung (1011-1077), Cuanc Tsai (1020-1077) and 
the two Cu‘fne brothers, Cu‘finc Hao (1032-1085) and Cu‘ine I 
(1033-1107) 

Cuv Hsi, one of the greatest systematizers in the history of Chinese 
thought, took the separate ideas that had been developed by one or 
another of his five predecessors and welded them into a single all- 
embracing system. Born at Yu-hsi #U% in Fukien of a good literary 


* This fact, overlooked by Bruce, is clearly brought forth in Fune 2, ch. 10. 
* Bruce, Chu Hsi, p. 55, incorrectly gives the date of 1076. 
° For these five men, see Bruce, op. cit., chs. 2-3, and Fune 2, chs. 11-12. 
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family, he is said already at the age of four to have exhibited his 
future interests by asking his surprised father: “ What is there be- 
yond Heaven?” During his early years he studied both Buddhism 
and Taoism before rejecting them for Confucianism. At the age of 
nineteen he passed the government examinations, becoming a chin- 
shih, and thereafter held a succession of official posts. Some of these 
were active positions, permitting him to display considerable admini- 
strative ability, but others were sinecures which allowed him to follow 
his extensive philosophic and literary pursuits and to instruct the 
large number of disciples who had gathered around him. In 1200, after 
a period of momentary undeserved disgrace during the years 1197 to 
1199, caused by court enemies, he died of an attack of dysentery. 
He was posthumously ennobled as Duke and canonized as Wén XX; 
and in 1241 his tablet was placed in the Confucian temple. 


Cuu Hsi’s Key Philosophical Terms 


The present article, being but one chapter taken from several on 
Neo-Confucianism in Fune’s original work, contains many terms the 
meaning of which may be unclear without introductory definition. 
In the brief discussion that follows, as well as in the text proper, the 
chief philosophic terms, when translated, are capitalized or put in 
quotation marks in order better to draw them to the reader’s attention. 
It should be clearly understood, of course, that in the case of two lan- 
guages as widely different from each other as are Chinese and English, 
the “translation” of many such terms is really an impossible task. 
Their true meaning can be understood only by a careful study of the 
way Cuvu Hsi uses them in his texts; not by reading into them con- 
notations suggested by the English equivalents—equivalents which 
are offered here only as a very general guide and aid to the non- 
Chinese speaking reader. 

Cuv Hsi’s philosophy is a dualism in which all things are divided 
into what is hsing érh shang I¢ii_E, lit., “ above form,” i.e., what we 
would call the Metaphysical, and what is hsing érh hsia iii Ff, lit., 
“below form,” i.e., what we would call the Physical and concrete. 
These terms are derived from an isolated passage in the Book of 
Changes (Leccr, p. 377), in which it is stated that “what is above 
form” is Principle (Tao) and “ what is below form” is Instrument 
or chi 2§ (for which see below). It should be emphasized, however, 


® Bruce, op. cit., p. 59. 
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that the two parts of this dualism are not violently antagonistic, as 
in the case of the dualisms of good and evil, light and darkness, etc., 
familiar to us in western thought, but are mutually interrelated and 
dependent one upon the other. Thus Cuu Hsi remains consistent with 
the main trend of Chinese thought, which tries always to harmonize 
apparent differences into an all pervading unity, rather than to em- 
phasize their incompatible nature. 

What is “below form” consists of ch‘i $4, lit. meaning “ gas” or 
“vapor.” This word is used by Cuvu Hsi in three different senses: 
(1) as a term for matter in general; (2) for matter as it existed in 
its undifferentiated gaseous form during the state of chaos that pre- 
ceded the formation of the present universe; (3) for the lighter, 
vaporous part of matter which forms the heavenly half of the present 
universe (atmosphere, sun, stars, etc.), in apposition to the heavier, 
more solid matter that forms the terrestrial half (the earth itself, and 
what is immediately upon the earth). The word is therefore trans- 
lated in this article either as Matter or as the Ether (the latter re- 
ferring particularly to meanings 2 and 3). 

Cuv UHsi also employs two other terms to refer to particular aspects 
of ch‘t. One of these, pronounced in the same way but written with 
a different character, is ch‘i #¥, lit. meaning “ instrument ” or “ utensil,” 
and translated as Instrument. It refers to matter as found individual- 
ized in separate objects (both man-made and natural), each of which 
is regarded as having definite functions to perform in the universe as 
a whole. (For example, matter individualized as a pen performs the 
function of writing; individualized as rain, it performs the function 
of bringing fertility to the soil.) Almost always the word is used in 
apposition to the Tao or Principle that exists “above form,” this 
apposition arising from the use of the two terms in this way in the 
passage from the Book of Changes quoted two paragraphs earlier. 

The second word, chih &, lit. means “ material,” and is also used 
to refer to matter, but this time matter regarded in its tangible and 
concrete aspects. Particularly does it apply to the denser and more 
solid matter that forms the terrestrial half of the physical universe, 
and that through condensation has separated from the gaseous and 
less tangible Ether (ch‘i, as used in meaning 3) that forms the heavenly 
half. It is therefore translated as Corporeal Matter. 

The other part of the dualism, that of the Metaphysical or “ what 
is above form,” is dominated by the tai chi A#& or Supreme Ultimate 
(lit., “Great Terminus”). It is a single first principle which tran- 
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scends all ordinary human distinctions and attributes, and is therefore 
often described as wu chi #€#% (without terminus), i.e., limitless or 
infinite. Besides the Supreme Ultimate, however, Cuu Hsi refers con- 
stantly to what he calls li #8, which are infinite in number and which 
are but separate aspects or parts of the Supreme Ultimate as a whole. 
The word li was originally a verb referring to the process of cutting, 
trimming and polishing jade, and later came to be used in a wider 
sense meaning “ to put into good order” generally. As used by Cuu 
Hsi and the other Neo-Confucianists, it means form or principle, or, 
in the translation of Bruce which is accepted here, Law. The word 
may be translated either in the plural, as Laws, or in the singular, 
Law, when referring to these Laws as forming a collective entity. 
Sometimes, too, to emphasize its pure and metaphysical nature, the 
term tien li K¥# or Celestial Law is used. 

This li or Law, however, is to be found not only in the realm of the 
Supreme Ultimate, but also in the physical world that is “ below 
form,” where it combines with the primordial ch‘it or Ether to form 
individual things. Every object in our physical universe possesses its 
own li or Law, and is what it is only because of the combination of 
this li with the ch‘t. Without such li, therefore, there could be no 
differentiation of the primordial Ether into separate objects. 

Furthermore, the Neo-Confucianists take over the word Tao 
or Way, rich in meaning to Taoist and Confucian alike, using it in two 
different ways: (1) In a purely moral sense, to denote the Way of 
morality and good government that was followed by the ancient Con- 
fucian Sages and has since been lost. In this sense it has been left 
untranslated as Tao. (2) As a term for an abstract metaphysical 
principle, referring rather indefinitely either to the Supreme Ultimate 
or to Law. Bruce has stressed the ethical significance of the word 
and has translated it as Moral Law; the present translator has pre- 
ferred not to make it so positive and to translate it more simply as 
Principle. Occasionally it is combined with the word li to form a 
compound term, tao li, which has also been translated as Principle. 

If we turn to Cuu Hsi’s system of cosmogony, we find that the 
Supreme Ultimate, since it belongs to the metaphysical world that is 
“above form,” transcends all mundane concepts and attributes, and 
therefore can neither be said to move or to be at rest. Nevertheless, 
it has within it the li or Laws governing the two states of Movement 
(tung Bh) and Quiescence (ching f*), as found existing in the physical 
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world.” Because of these laws, therefore, the primary Ether or ch‘ 
(which apparently is co-existent and coeval with the Supreme Ulti- 
mate) passes through alternate phases of Movement followed by 
Quiescence, as a result of which there appear in it the two principles 
of the yang &%, representing activity, light, heat, dryness, etc., and 
the yin &, representing calm, darkness, cold, moisture, etc. In this 
way there is generated positive Ether (yang ch‘i) and negative Ether 
(yin chi). The concrete representations of these are the Two Forms 
(liang i Wi f#), which are respectively Heaven (i.e., the atmosphere, 
sky, etc.) and Earth (the ground itself and what is on its surface) 2 
The positive Ether and the negative Ether in their turn combine in 
various degrees to create the Five Elements or Agents (wu hsing 
fF), which are fire, water, earth, wood and metal. It is to be noted 
that while the yin and the yang still pertain to the primordial Ether 
or ch‘i, the Five Elements are said to be chih, i.e., Corporeal and 
differentiated matter. These Five Elements in their turn perpetually 
combine and recombine with each other in every varying proportions 
to produce the “ ten thousand things ” (wan wu #}®),i.e., the infinite 
number of separate objects in the world. In this way our physical 
Universe (t‘ten ti KH, lit., “ Heaven and Earth”) comes into being. 

This system is taken bodily by Cav Hsi from Cuovu Tun-i’s famous 
T‘ai-chi t‘u-shuo AHEM BE (Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Ex- 
plained), a graphic chart (with annotations) representing the process 
of creation. The latter in its turn was inspired by a certain diagram of 
popular Taoist origin representing the Taoist method of reaching im- 
morality.? Ultimately the conceptions of the yin and the yang, the 
Five Elements, etc., go back to the ancient School of the Five Ele- 
ments (organized in the fourth and third centuries B.C.) and to cer- 
tain cryptic statements to be found in the Book of Changes. It 
should be noted, however, that whereas Cuou Tun-i attributes to the 
Supreme Ultimate itself the alternating Movement and Quiescence 


7 Translated by Bruce as Energy and Inertia. 

* Bruce, op. cit., p. 181 et passim, confuses matters by equating the Two Forms 
(which he translates as the Two Modes) with the yin and the yang. Yet Cuu Hsi 
‘himself clearly states that the Two Forms are Heaven and Earth (cf. below, p. 23), 
and the same definition is given to the term both in the T2‘t% yiian and T2‘i hai. 
Heaven, of course, is regarded as being formed mostly of yang substance, while Earth 
‘is formed mostly of yin substance. 

®°Cf. Fune 2. 820f. [Cf. G. von per GABELENTZ, Thai-kih-thu, des Tcheu-tsi Tafel 
des Urprinzipes . . . Dresden, 1876.] 

10 For these, cf. Funa 1.159f. and 379 f. 
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that produce the yang or positive Ether and the yin or negative 
Ether, Cuv Hsi differentiates the Supreme Ultimate, which is “ above 
form” and therefore can neither be said to move or be quiescent, 
from the yang and yin, the Five Elements, etc., all of which for him 
pertain wholly to what is “ below form.” + 

Turning again now to Cuvu Hsi’s ethics and psychology, we find the 
same dualism persisting. Hsing #£, a word which in other texts is 
usually translated as human nature, is for him the innate nature not 
only of men, but of animals and even of inanimate objects, and is here 
therefore translated merely as the Nature. It is that which gives to 
any particular object its distinguishing characteristics; hence it is really 
only another name for li or Law, used to describe this Law when it has 
combined with the Ether (ch?) to form individual objects. In itself, 
therefore, it belongs wholly to the Metaphysical; its lodging place in 
man, however, is the Mind (hsin «>, which also means heart), which 
is not abstract or metaphysical (as the Buddhists considered it to be), 
but is a thing entirely physical. 

Pertaining to the Metaphysical Nature are (in man) the traditional 
Confucian virtues of Human-heartedness (jén £-), Righteousness (i 
%), Propriety (lif) and Wisdom (chih ##), the latter to be under- 
stood always in a moral sense. Pertaining to the Physical Mind, on 
the other hand, are the human feelings or emotions (love, hate, anger, 
etc.) which are known as ch‘ing ‘ff, translated here either as Feeling 
or as the Feelings. Though the hsing or Nature in itself is perfectly 
good, it can gain objective manifestation in the physical world only 
in the guise of these ch‘ing or Feelings, and these are sometimes good, 
sometimes bad. Thus these Feelings, when allowed to flow without 
control and to lose the state of harmonious balance proper to them, 
result in Desire (yii ®&), which has evil results. Closely allied with 
the ch‘ing or Feelings, and like them pertaining to the Mind, is ts‘ai 
®. By this is meant the power or ability by which Mind causes the 
Feelings to act in a certain way, and it is translated in the text as 
Capacity. 

The Sage (shéng 34) or Worthy (hsien #) is the man who suc- 
ceeds in freeing his Nature (hsing) from the encumberments of its 
surrounding physical constitution (chi or Matter), and restoring it 
to its original purity. This process of self-cultivation is pursued by 
the “extension of knowledge” (chih chih &#M) and “ investigation 


11 Cf. below, p. 22, n. 4. 
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of things” (ko wu #%) 1? Through the gradual accumulation in 
this way of knowledge concerning external things, the would-be Sage 
eventually reaches a stage in which he gains understanding of his own 
Nature, i.e., attains self enlightenment. He can reach this goal, how- 
ever, only through an unflinching determination, a meticulous atten- 
tiveness to his conduct, and an absolute seriousness of purpose, which 
together constitute the very important quality of ching 4, translated 
as Reverence. Cuv Hsi does not seem clearly to explain whether ching 
is an outer manifestation, like Feeling, or pertains to the inner Nature 
like Human-heartedness and the other primary virtues. 

Such, in briefest outline, and with many important points necessarily 
left unexplained, are some of the more important concepts held by 
Cuv Hsi and other Neo-Confucian philosophers. It is hoped that their 
exposition at this point will aid the reader to gain a clearer under- 
standing of the detailed and broader discussion that follows. 


Tue Pumosoruy or Hsr 
by 
Fone Yu-Lan 


1. Law (li #8) and the Supreme Ultimate (t‘ai chi 7H) 


[896] Cuv Hsi’s metaphysical system is based fundamentally upon 
the cosmogony expounded by Cuov Tun-i in his Diagram of the 
Supreme Ultimate Explained. With this it combines SHAo Yung’s 
theory of numbers; + Héng’s theory of Matter (ch‘t); and the 
ideas of the two Cu‘éne brothers as to the distinction between what 
is “above form” (hsing shang) and what is “below form” (hsing 
hsia) , between Law (li) and Matter (ch‘i). Thus Cuvu Hsi’s philosophy 
may be said to be a summation of the Neo-Confucian school before his 
time. 

Regarding the distinction between the “ Principle” (tao 34 or Way) 
that exists “ above form,” and the “Instrument” (ch‘i #¥, or matter 
considered in its functional aspects) that exists “below form,” Cau 
Hsi writes as follows: 


12 Famous phrases from the Great Learning, Luacx, p. 412. See below, pp. 39-40. 

2 Shu $X%. Suao Yung constructed an elaborate system of cosmogony based upon 
combinations of numbers which symbolized the eight trigrams in the Book of Changes, 
and through which all natural phenomena could be explained. Cf. Bruce, Chu Hsi, 
pp. 35-86 and Funa 2.830 f.—Tr. 
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“ Everything that has shape and form is Instrument (ch‘t). That 
which constitutes the Law (li) of this Instrument is Principle (Tao) .” * 

The word Tao means here an abstract first principle or concept, 
whereas the word cht (Instrument) has reference to matter as found 
in concrete individual objects. Thus Cuvu Hsi says: 

“What is ‘above form’ (hsing érh shang) and has no shape or 
shadow, is Law (li). What is ‘below form’ (hsing érh hsia) and 
does have actuality and form, is Instrument (ch‘i)” (Conversations 
95.6). 

He says further: 

“* Tnfinite! And also the Supreme Ultimate! ’: * (these words) do not 
mean that it (the Supreme Ultimate) is a physical something glitter- 
ing in a glorious manner somewhere. They only mean that in the 
beginning when no single physical object yet existed, there existed 
then nothing but Law (li). ... And because this Law is multiple, 
therefore physical objects (of the existing universe) are also multiple” 
(Conversations 94. 21-22) . 

Put into present day philosophical language, what Cuv Hsi refers 
to when he speaks of what is “ above form,” is whatever transcends 
time and space and subsists; what he refers to when he speaks of what 
is “ below form,” is whatever lies within the bounds of time and space 
and exists. What transcends time and space in this way cannot have 
any visible shape or form. That is why he says of the Supreme Ulti- 
mate (tai chi) that it is not [897] “a physical something glittering 
in a glorious manner somewhere.” Hence also the description of it as 
“Infinite! And also the Supreme Ultimate!” On this phrase, which 
forms the opening words in Cuovu Tun-i’s Diagram of the Supreme 
Ultimate Explained, Cav Hsi comments further as follows: “(The 
words:) ‘Infinite! And also the Supreme Ultimate!’ merely mean 
that it lacks form but contains Law ” (Conversations 94.1) . 

“ Because this Law is multiple, therefore physical objects are also 
multiple.” This means that without its own particular Law or li, no 
single physical object can exist. Cau Hsi remarks: 

“When a certain thing is made, there is in it a particular Law (li). 
For all things created in the Universe, there exists in each a particular 
Law ” (Conversations 101. 26). 


* Letter to Lu Tzii-ching BE--HP, Writings 36.14. A similar statement appears in 
the Book of Changes, Lecce p. 377.—Tr. 

® These are the opening words in Cuou Tun-i’s Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate 
Explained. Cf. Bruce, Chu Hsi p. 128. They mean that the Supreme Ultimate is a 
Final Cause for all things, beyond which nothing further can be conceived.—Tr. 
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It is not only in the case of natural objects, however, that an in- 
dividual Law exists in this way. The same is true of man-made things, 
as shown in the following passage from the Conversations: 

“ Question: How is it that dried up withered things also possess 
the Nature (hsing) ? 

“Answer: Not only these but even lowlier objects have this Law 
(li) * Therefore it is said that in the Universe there is no single thing 
that lies beyond the Nature (hsing). Thus of the steps upon which 
I walk, I may say that the bricks of these steps have within them 
the Law (li) that pertains to bricks. Or when I sit down, I may say 
that the bamboo chair has within it the Law pertaining to bamboo 
chairs” (Conversations 4.6; Bruce 64.10) . 

Again: 

“ Question: Law is received from Heaven by both men and other 
creatures alike. But do inanimate things also possess Law? 

“Answer: Certainly they possess Law. For example, (the Law of) 
a boat is that it can move only on water; of a cart, that it can move 
only on land” (ibid.; Bruce 65.12). 

Thus all things in the universe, regardless of whether they are 
natural or man-made, each have a Law (li) which causes them to be 
what they are. This Law of a thing, moreover, exists before the thing 
itself exists. Cuu Hsi writes: 

“ Looking from the point of view of Law, although a certain object 
may not yet exist, the Law for that object already then exists. Thus 
the Law itself is certain to exist, even if its object may not yet actually 
exist.” © [898] 

That is to say, before the boat or cart yet exists, the li or concept 
of that boat or cart already exists. Hence the words: “ The Law (li) 
itself is certain to exist, even if its object may not yet actually exist.” 
This means that what is called the invention of a boat or cart is nothing 
more than the discovery of the Law that pertains to boats or carts, 
and the conforming to this Law in order to create a material boat or 
cart. The latter is then only the physical embodiment of the already 
existing concept. For every potentially existent object, therefore, 
whether natural or man-made, there must first exist a Law, this Law 


“Here the Nature (hsing) is clearly equated with Law (li) —Tr. 
® Reply to Lrv Shu-wén Writings 46.26; Le 91.25. The Chinese 
text given in Le Gat erroneously reads FE for Jf in the second sentence, thus com- 
pletely distorting the sense to mean: “Thus the Law itself may not yet exist, even 
if its object may not yet actually exist.”—Tr. 
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lying within a world “above form” that is made up of such Law. 
Such being the case, this Metaphysical world of Law is, in fact, all 
perfect and all complete in itself. The Conversations (1.3) states: 

“ Question: At the time before Heaven and Earth had yet sepa- 
rated,° were all the multitude of things here below already in existence? 

“Answer: There were then only the Laws for all these things. As 
for the things themselves created in Heaven and Earth over thousands 
and ten thousands of years, they from antiquity to to-day have never 
been more than simply so many things.” 

The “multitude of things here below” are the many potentially 
existent things of the Universe. Although “ at the time before Heaven 
and Earth had yet separated” these things themselves were not 
actually in existence, the Law for each of them already existed. But 
“as for the things themselves created in Heaven and Earth over 
thousands and ten thousands of years, they from antiquity to to-day 
have never been more than simply so many things.” This, it may be 
said, means that only those things which possess Law can themselves 
conceivably exist; without such Law no existence is possible.” [899] 

The Law or li of a thing is the all-perfect form or supreme arche- 
type of that thing. This is the meaning of the word “ ultimate,” ® as 
used in the following passage from the Conversations (94.11): 

“For every thing or object there exists an Ultimate, which is the 
Principle (tao li) (of that thing or object) in its extreme ultimate 
form. 

“Curane Yiian-chin #¥7C#€ remarked: The benevolence of the 
ruler and the reverence of the subject are, then, such Ultimates? 

“The Master replied: These are the Ultimates of a single thing or 
a single object. But the Laws (li) of all the myriad things within the 
Universe, brought into one whole, constitute the Supreme Ultimate 
(t‘ai chi). The Supreme Ultimate did not originally have this name. 
It is simply an appellation applied to it.” ® 


°T.e., before the physical universe as we know it had been formed.—Tr. 

7 Another passage in the Conversations (94.8), however, reads as follows: “ Ques- 
tion: What was the time like when no single object yet existed? Answer: There were 
then Laws common to the entire world, but there were not as yet Laws which had 
become embodied in any individual object.” This differs somewhat from what has been 
said above. 

® Chi Fag, the same word appearing in the term t‘ai chi—Tr. 

°Cf. also Le Gat 107.29 and 109.33, in which parts of the same passage are 
given —Tr. 
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The Supreme Ultimate, therefore, consists of the Laws or li of all 
things in the Universe, brought together into a single whole; this being 
the case, it stands as the highest archetype of all things together. 
Cuvu Hsi says on this: 

“ The Supreme Ultimate is simply an utterly excellent and supremely 
good Principle (tao li). ... What Master Cuovu (i.e., Coou Tun-i) 
calls the Supreme Ultimate, is an appellation for all that is good in 
Heaven and Earth, and among men and things ” (Conversations 94. 7; 
Le 103. 16). 

Spoken of in this way as the loftiest archetype of all things, the 
Supreme Ultimate is very much like what Puato called the Idea of 
the Good, or what ArIsToTLE called God. 

Since, then, the Supreme Ultimate is thus made up of the Laws for 
all things in the universe, as brought together into one whole, these 
multitudinous different Laws are, therefore, completely embodied 
within this Supreme Ultimate. Cau Hsi says: 

“ The Supreme Ultimate possesses all the Laws governing the Five 
Elements and the yin and yang, and so is not something ‘ empty.’ ?° 
For if it were thus ‘empty,’ it would resemble what the Buddhists 
call the Fundamental Nature." 

“He said further: The Buddhists see only the external shell, and 
do not see the many Principles (tao li) that lie within. As to the 
(relationships between) ruler and subject and father and son, these 
they consider to be illusion and untruth.” ** 

Again: [900] 

“There was a certain Li Po-wén 2={AiBil here, who had formerly 
studied Buddhism, and who from this proceeded to study whatever 
he saw. Year after year he kept up his arguments, without being 
willing to yield in the slightest. Recently he made me a visit during 
which he reverted to an exposition of his former doctrines. I there- 
fore asked him about (the words): ‘What Heaven has conferred is 
called the Nature.’ ** Does this sentence mean that it (the Supreme 


2 K‘ung Z& (Sanskrit Sinya), a Buddhist term meaning what is illusory, void, or 
non-existent.—Tr. 

11 Hsing #4, Sanskrit svabhava or pradhana, the fundamental nature which lies 
behind the manifestation or expression, or the Buddha-nature which is immanent in 
all things and which is characterized by the Buddhists as “ empty.”—Tr. 

12 Huan wang &)-Ze, Sanskrit maya and mithyé.—Tr. 

18 Tien ming chih wei hsing Kr Zip te, a famous sentence from the Doctrine 
of the Mean, Lecce p. 300.—Tr. 
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Ultimate) is ‘empty’ (k‘wng 4) and contains no single entity? ** 
Or does it mean that within it all the multitudinous Laws (li) are 
completely embodied? If it is something ‘empty,’ then Buddhism 
wins the argument. But if it is actually real, then Confucianism is 
correct. This matter can surely be decided without further argument ” 
(Reply to Cuane Ching-fu HRAXK, Writings 31.2). 

Again: 

“ The Supreme Ultimate is the Principle (Tao) that stands ‘ above 
form’ (hsing érh shang). The yin and the yang are the Instruments 
(cht #8) that exist ‘below form’ (hsing érh hsia). Hence, if it (the 
Supreme Ultimate) is considered in its visible aspects, (we find that) 
Movement (tung) and Quiescence (ching) do not co-exist in time, 
nor do the yin and the yang co-exist in space; whereas the Supreme 
Ultimate itself, on the contrary, is to be found everywhere. But if it 
is considered in its invisible aspects, (we find that the Supreme Ulti- 
mate) is something profound, mysterious and imperceptible; and yet 
within it are fully contained the Laws governing (the visible mani- 
festations of) Movement and Quiescence, the yin and the yang.” 

The words, “ considered in its visible aspects,” refer to the Supreme 
Ultimate as found embodied in concrete objects; the words, “ con- 
sidered in its invisible aspects,” refer to it in ontological terms. The 
Supreme Ultimate lacks shape or form, and yet all Laws are complete 
within it; hence the description of it as “ profound, mysterious and 
imperceptible; and yet within it are fully contained the Laws govern- 
ing Movement and Quiescence, the yin and the yang.” In this passage 
Cuvu Hsi points out a difference between the Neo-Confucian and the 
Buddhist point of view, which will be discussed in detail in Section 
7 below. 

The Supreme Ultimate is also eternally existent. Cau Hsi writes 
on this: 

“There is Law (li) before there can be Matter (chi). But it is 
only when there is Matter, that Law has a place in which to rest. 
This fact applies to the coming into existence of all (things), whether 
large as Heaven and Earth or tiny as the cricket or ant... . If we 
are to pin down the word Law, neither ‘ existence ’ nor ‘ non-existence ’ 


14 Fa YE, the Dharma of the Buddhists, meaning an ordered something, a thing, or 
a matter—Tr. 

15 Commentary by Cav Hsi on Cuovu Tun-i’s Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate 
Explained, to be found in the Chou Lien-hsi chi ARAB (Complete Works of 
Cuovu Tun-i), Fukien Cheng-i-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu JER APF ed. of 1866, 1.7. 
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may be attributed to it. For before Heaven and Earth ‘ existed,’ it 
already was as it is” (Reply to Yanc Chih-jén #BisE, Writings 58. 
11; Le Gay 91.26). 

[901] For anything, “ whether large as Heaven or Earth or tiny as 
the cricket or ant,” there must first exist Law before the thing itself 
as a concrete object can come into being. As regards this Law, “ neither 
‘existence’ nor ‘non-existence’ may be attributed to it” (in the 
ordinary sense of these words). The reason for this would lie in the 
fact that Law is eternal, or in the words of Cuu Hsi, “ before Heaven 
and Earth ‘ existed,’ it already was as it is.” And since this is true of 
Law, it is also true of the Supreme Ultimate, inasmuch as the latter 
constitutes the sum total of all Law. 

This Supreme Ultimate, moreover, does not hold any fixed position 
in space. Cuvu Hsi says: 

“ The Supreme Ultimate holds no determined place; it has no shape 
or body; there is no definite spot where it may be placed” (Conver- 
sations 94.5; Le Gaui 102.14). 

Likewise, neither Movement (tung #)) nor Quiescence (ching 
if) may be postulated of the Supreme Ultimate. A passage in the 
Writings discusses this point: 

“ Question: In the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate it is stated: 
‘, .. The Supreme Ultimate by its Movement (tung) produces the 
yang. Movement having reached its limit, Quiescence (ching) ensues. 
By Quiescence it (the Supreme Ultimate) produces the yin.’?* But 
the Supreme Ultimate is Law, and how can Law be in a state of 
Movement or Quiescence? What has shape may have such Movement 
and Quiescence. But the Supreme Ultimate has no shape, and there- 
fore it seems as if one should not speak of it in terms of Movement 
and Quiescence. Yet Nan-hsien** says that the Supreme Ultimate 
cannot but have such Movement and Quiescence. I do not understand 
his meaning. 

“Answer: It is only because there is a Law governing Movement and 
governing Quiescence, that Matter (ch‘t) thus has Movement and 
Quiescence. For if there were no Law of Movement or Quiescence, 
how could Matter in itself have such Movement and Quiescence? ” 
(Reply to Caine Tzii-shang Writings 56.36; abbreviated in 
Le 108. 31). 


2° Cf. translation in Bruce, Chu Hsi pp. 128-130.—Tr. 

11 PHP, the literary name of Cuane Ch‘ih a friend of Cau Hsi, but at the 
same time a rival who belonged to an opposing philosophic school. Cf. Bruce, Chu 
Hsi, pp. 72-73.—Tr. 
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The Conversations (94.9) also states: 
“Once a Law governing Movement exists, there can then exist 
this Movement to produce the yang. Once a Law governing Quiescence 
exists, there can then exist this Quiescence to produce the yin. When 
there is Movement, there is Law within this Movement. When there 
is Quiescence, there is Law within this Quiescence. 

“ Question: Movement and Quiescence pertain to Matter (ch‘i). 
Is it then correct to say that it is because there is this Law which is 
lord over Matter, that Matter can therefore operate in this manner? 

“Answer: It is.” 

“Movement and Quiescence pertain to Matter.” But within the 
Supreme Ultimate there exist the Laws which govern Movement and 
Quiescence respectively, and therefore Matter, by having these Laws 
rooted in it, can undergo actual Movement and Quiescence. Move- 
ment then creates the yang, while Quiescence creates the yin. This 
yin and yang both pertain to “ what is below form,” i.e., to the con- 
crete and physical realm of Matter.1* [902] The Laws which govern 
Movement and Quiescence, on the contrary, are “above form,” and 
so in themselves are incapable of either Movement or Quiescence. 
Hence of them “ one should not speak . . . in terms of Movement and 
Quiescence.” 

For every separate object not only does a specific Law or li exist 
which makes that object what it is; within it is also contained the 
Supreme Ultimate in its entirety. Cuu Hsi says: 

“Every separate man possesses the one Supreme Ultimate; every , 
separate thing possesses the one Supreme Ultimate” (Conversations 
94.7; Le GALL 103. 16). 

Again: 

“The ten thousand and the one are equally true; the great and 
the small have equally their fixed place.’ That is, I would say, the 
ten thousand are one, and the one is ten thousand. In their sum 
total, that is, they constitute the Supreme Ultimate; yet each separate 
object also contains the Supreme Ultimate ” (Conversations 94.41). 

The Conversations (94.41; Le Gaui 101.11) records further: 

“ Question: The Commentary to the ‘ Chapter on Law, Nature and 
the Decree’ ?® states: ‘(For everything), from the most fundamental 


1®Cuu Hsi says: “As soon as you speak of Matter (ch‘t), this is to speak of a 
physical thing. .. . This is what is meant by ‘what is below form’” (Conversations 
94. 26). 

1° Ti-hsing-ming chang EX, sect. 22 of Tun-i’s T‘wng-shu which 
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to the least essential, a single Law constitutes the kernel, which gains 
(physical) embodiment by being shared among the ten thousand 
things (wan wu). Therefore each of the ten thousand things has the 
one Supreme Ultimate.’ If this is so, does it mean that the Supreme 
Ultimate is split up into parts? 

“Answer: Fundamentally there is only one Supreme Ultimate; yet 
each of the ten thousand things partakes of it, so that each in itself 
thus contains the Supreme Ultimate complete within it. This is like 
the moon, of which there is but one in the sky, and which yet, scatter- 
ing (its light) upon the rivers and lakes, is to be seen everywhere. 
But one cannot say from this that the moon itself has been divided.” 

According to these statements, every object, in addition to its own 
particular Law which makes it what it is, also holds within itself the 
Supreme Ultimate; in other words, it contains all the different myriad 
Laws as brought together into a single body. This Supreme Ultimate, 
though it is found within all things, “is not cut up into pieces. It is 
merely like the moon reflecting itself in ten thousand streams” (Con- 
versations 94.41). The idea is similar to that expressed by the Hua- 
yen sect of Buddhism * in its metaphor of “the Realm of Indra’s 
Net.” 24 It is also resembles the doctrine of the T‘ien-t‘ai Buddhist 
school,?? which maintains that each and every thing is itself the 
Tathagatagarbha or Womb of the Absolute,** and has within itself 
the Dharmata or Buddha-nature that is at the same time found in 
all other things.** [903] On this point, therefore, Cau Hsi seems to 


with the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained is his best known work. The 
commentary is by Cau Hsi—Tr. 

20 4% fF, in Japanese Kegon. It was founded in China in the eighth century and 
based its doctrines largely on the Avatémsaka siitra. For its doctrines cf. Funa 2. 734- 
750.—Tr. 

*1 Yin-t‘o-lo wang ching-chich PARE REHASS FE. Indra, originally the chief of the 
Hindu atmospheric deities, became in Buddhism the representative of the secular 
power. The metaphor is based upon the story that in the hall of Indra was suspended 
a net, each loop of which was hung with a large pearl. On the surface of every pearl 
were reflected the images of all the other pearls, which themselves contained the 
reflected images of all the other pearls, so that on each pearl appeared an endless 
infinity of reflected images. This metaphor was used by the Hua-yen sect to illustrate 
how every individual thing in the universe is manifested in infinite number and 
variety in every other individual thing. Cf. Fune 2. '742-746.—Tr. 

22 #7, Japanese Tendai. It was founded in the sixth century. For its doctrines 
ef. Fune 2. '751-771.—Tr. ‘ 

*8 Julai tsang from which all things take their being —Tr. 

** Fa hsing Y%:44, which underlies all phenomena, and at the same time actually 
is all things as they are found in infinite variety. For the sake of clarity I have slightly 
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have been influenced by these two Buddhist sects. A certain dis- 
tinction remains, however, inasmuch as the Hua-yen sect, when it 
speaks of “ the Realm of Indra’s Net,” means by this that within any 
given individual concrete object, there are to be found all other con- 
crete objects. Likewise, the T‘ien-t‘ai sect, when it speaks of the 
Dharmata or Buddha-nature of all things as being found in each 
individual thing, means by this that in each individual thing all other 
things exist in potentia. Cuu Hsi, on the other hand, states somewhat 
differently that each concrete object has within it the Supreme Ulti- 
mate, that is, that it contains the Laws that govern all things; these 
Laws are not to be identified with the actual physical things them- 
selves, nor are they even these things existent in potentia. 

As to the problem of how the Law governing a certain class of 
things can be manifested simultaneously in all the individual objects 
belonging to that class, Cav Hsi fails to speak clearly. But following 
his probable trend of reasoning, this may also be explained by his 
metaphor of “the moon reflecting itself in ten thousand streams.” 


2. Marrer 

Only li or Law exists in the metaphysical world that is “above 
form.” Besides this world, however, there is another concrete physical 
world that is “ below form,” and the formation of which is dependent 
upon ch. Li is equivalent to what Greek philosophy called Form; 
chi is equivalent to what it called Matter.1 Cuu Hsi writes: 

“ Within the Universe there exists li and there exists cht. It is a 
Principle (Tao) that exists ‘above form’; it is the source from which 
things are produced. Ch‘i forms the Instruments (ch‘i ##) that exist 
‘below form’; it is the means whereby things are produced. Hence 
men or things, at the moment of their production, must receive this 
li in order that they may have a particular Nature (hsing) of their 
own; they must receive this ch‘i in order that they may have form ” 
(Reply to Huane Tao-fu BIHK, Writings 58.5; Le Gav 90. 24). 

He says again: [904] 

“Tt seems to me that Matter (ch‘i) is dependent upon Law for its 
operation. Thus when there is an agglomeration of such Matter, Law 
is also present within it. That is, one might say, Matter has the 


expanded here Func’s concise phraseology, following the exposition given by him in 


2. '752-754.—Tr. 
1 Also, as explained in the Translator’s Introduction, by ch‘i is meant the primordial 


Ether which has not yet been separated into individual forms.—Tr. 
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capacity to condense and thus form something; but Law lacks volition 
or plan, and has no creative power. The fact merely is, that wherever 
Matter condenses into one spot, Law is present within it. 

“ Moreover, in the case of all human beings, plants, trees, birds and 
beasts that exist in the Universe, not one can be produced otherwise 
than through semination. It is certain that without such semination 
not a single creature could come into being. This is all something con- 
nected with Matter. Law, on the other hand, constitutes only a pure, 
empty and vast world, utterly formless, and so incapable of producing 
anything; but Matter has the capacity to undergo fermentation and 
condensation, and thus bring things into being. And yet, wherever 
this Matter exists, Law is to be found within it ” (Conversations 1. 3; 
Le 85.10). 

The world of Law is one that is “pure, empty, . . . vast” and 
“utterly formless.” The Law in it “lacks volition or plan, and has no 
creative power ”; it transcends time and space and is eternal. Our 
concrete physical world, on the other hand, is a product of the Ether 
or Matter; yet this Matter, in the process of creation, is necessarily 
dependent upon Law. The case is similar to that of someone who 
uses bricks, tiles, wood and stone to build a house. Although these 
materials are essential, the man must first have the plan or form of 
the house in mind, before he can use the bricks, tiles, wood and stone 
for the construction. These materials all constitute the “ instruments ” 
(chi #8, i.e., matter in its functional aspects) for the building of the 
house. The form or plan, on the other hand, constitutes the Meta- 
physical Law (li) which provides the “ source ” from which the house 
is constructed. After the house has been completed, its Law, i.e., its 
plan or form, still exists within it. 

Although Law, logically speaking, constitutes a separate world of 
its own, in point of actual fact, it is to be found existent within 
concrete things and objects. The Conversations (1.3; Le Gay 84. 9) 
has a passage on this point: 

“ Question: In what way is Law displayed in Matter? 

“Answer: For example, in the fact that the yin and the yang and 
the Five Elements, when they intermingle with each other, neverthe- 
less do not lose their proper order and succession: this is due to Law. 
But if Matter did not form agglomerations (of separate objects) , Law 
would have no place to which to attach itself.” 

Again: [905] 

“Law holds itself upon the yin and the yang just as a man sits 
astride a horse” (Conversations 94.10; Le Gat 105. 23). 
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When Matter? is not agglomerated to form separate things, Law 
has no point to which to attach itself; in other words, Law cannot 
then gain manifestation in concrete things. Such manifestation, how- 
ever, gives to these concrete things the definite orderly arrangement 
which they have in the world. 

As to whether there is a priority between Law and Matter, Cau 
Hsi speaks as follows: 

“ Before the thing exists, there first exists its Law. For example, 
the Law governing (the relationship between) ruler and subject ex- 
ists before there is any ruler and subject; the Law governing (the 
relationship between) father and son exists before there is any father 
and son. It cannot be that originally there was no such Law, and 
that it is only when ruler and subject, father and son, finally came 
into existence, that their Principle (tao li) was implanted in them ” 
(Conversations 95.21; Bruce 297.13). 

Again: 

“The Supreme Ultimate is merely the Laws of Heaven, Earth, and 
of all the myriad things (in the Universe). As to Heaven and Earth, 
within this Heaven and Earth there exists the Supreme Ultimate. And 
as to the myriad things, within each and every one of them there also 
exists the Supreme Ultimate. Before Heaven and Earth yet existed, 
already then there existed Law ” (Conversations 1.1; Le GA 97.2). 

Yet again: 

“ Before Heaven and Earth existed, only Law existed. And there 
being this Law, this Heaven and Earth then came to exist. If there 
were no Law, there would also be no Heaven and Earth, no human 
beings and no things. There would be no compulsion for any of these 
to be created. There being Law, there is then Matter, which flows 
into movement to produce the myriad things ” (ibid.; Le GAL 86. 12). 

And another passage: [906] 

“ Question: Does Law exist first or does Matter exist first? 

“Answer: Law is never separable from Matter. Nevertheless, Law 
pertains to the Metaphysical (hsing erh shang), whereas Matter per- 
tains to the Physical (hsing erh hsia). Hence spoken of as being either 
Metaphysical or Physical, how can there not be priority and posteri- 
ority? ” (Conversations 1.2; Lx 81.4). 

Again: 

“Someone asked: How would it be to say that there must first be 
Law before there can be Matter? 


2 Or perhaps it would be better to translate ch‘i here as the Ether.—Tr. 
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“Answer: Fundamentally, one cannot say of these that they have 
either priority or posteriority. Nevertheless, if one must push into 
the question of their origins, one is forced to admit that Law has 
priority” (ibid.; much changed in Le Gauu 86.13). 

According to Cuu Hsi’s system, the Law for any given thing must 
exist before the concrete instance of that thing can exist. Nevertheless, 
as to the question of the priority between Law and Matter (or here, 
better, the Ether), the latter being considered as a whole rather than 
as differentiated into separate objects, this can be discussed from two 
angles. From the realistic point of view, it may be said that, as soon 
as there is Law, there is also Matter. This is what is meant by the 
words: “ Movement (twng) and Quiescence (ching) have no starting 
point; the yin and the yang have no beginning.” * From a strictly 
logical point of view, however, “one is forced to admit that Law has 
priority.” The reason for this is that Law transcends time and space 
and is ever unchanging, whereas Matter or Ether exists within time 
and space and does undergo change. 

All the different separate Laws, when brought into a single whole, 
constitute the Supreme Ultimate. Cuovu Tun-i, in the opening words 
to his Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained, describes it as: 
“Infinite! And also the Supreme Ultimate!” On which Cuvu Hsi 
comments as follows: 

“The reason why Master Cuov refers to it as infinite (wu chi 
$#&#%) , is precisely because it occupies no definite position, has no 
form or appearance, and because he maintains that before any physi- 
cal things it existed, and yet has never ceased to continue standing 
after there were such physical things. He maintains that it lies beyond 
the yin and the yang, and yet that it never fails to operate within 
them. He maintains that it permeates all form, there being nothing 
in which it is not contained, and yet that in the beginning there was 
no sound, smell, reflection or resonance that could be ascribed to it ” 
(Reply to Lu Tzii-ching e-+-##, Writings 36.10). [907] 

This statement reminds us of the words often used by the Taoist 
philosophers to describe their universal Way or Tao. And yet, in the 
light of what has been described above, we may see how much added 
significance Cuvu Hsi has put into these sentences.* 


* A saying of one of the Cu‘ina brothers. Cf. below, p. 27—Tr. 

*Cxovu Tun-i states in his Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained (cf. Bruce, 
Chu Hsi pp. 129-130): “The Supreme Ultimate by its Movement produces the yang. 
Movement having reached its limit, Quiescence ensues. By Quiescence it (the Supreme 
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3. CosmMoGony 


The Supreme Ultimate contains within it the Laws (li) which 
govern Movement (tung) and Quiescence (ching); it is because of 
these Laws that actual Movement and Quiescence occur in Matter. 
The Matter or Ether (ch?) in its Movement thereupon operates 
actively to produce the yang ch‘i SK or positive Ether, while in its 
Quiescence it congeals to form the yin ch‘i BS or negative Ether. 
Cuv Hsi follows the cosmogony and some of the phraseology in Cuou 
Tun-i’s Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained to describe this 
process as follows: 

“ Movement and Quiescence, in their alternation, are each the roots 
of the other. There is Movement and then Quiescence; Quiescence 
and then Movement. They open and close, go and come, succeeding 
each other without pause. There is a division into the yin and into 
the yang, and the Two Forms (liang Wf) are thus established. 
These Two Forms are Heaven and Earth, and are different in mean- 
ing from the Two Forms associated with the drawn trigrams. . . .1 


Ultimate) produces the yin.” This statement does not harmonize with Cuu Hsi’s 
system, for according to the latter, we cannot say that the Supreme Ultimate itself 
either possesses or exercises Movement and Quiescence. We may say only that it 
contains the Law governing Movement, through which ch‘i or Matter (and not the 
Supreme Ultimate itself) moves and thus generates yang Matter; likewise that it 
contains the Law governing Quiescence, through which the ch‘i generates yin Matter. 
Thus if we accept Cuv Hsi’s system, we cannot but admit that Cuou Tun-i’s Supreme 
Ultimate really belongs to the realm of the Physical, and that his description of it as 
“Infinite! And yet the Supreme Ultimate!” is actually close in spirit to Lao Tzi’s 
statement that “ Heaven and Earth and the ten thousand things are produced out of 
Being (yu A ); Being is the product of Non-being (wu $e)” (Tao-te ching ch. 40). 
This fact was early pointed out by Lu Chiu-yiian PRILYH (1139-1192) in a letter 
to Cuu Hsi. Cf. the Lu Hsiang-shan chiian-chi BR (Collected Works of 
Lu Chiu-yiian) , Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 2.11. [Lu Chiu-yiian was a great rival of Cou 
Hsi, whose ideas were later taken over and developed by Wana Yang-ming --.)5A 
(1478-1529). For his doctrines cf. Funa 2.928-934—Tr.] Thus although Cav Hsi 
makes use of the actual phraseology of Cuov Tun-i, the interpretation which he gives 
to this phraseology is quite different. 

* Appen. 3 of the Book of Changes (Lecce p. 378), mentions the Two Forms in a 
passage which describes how the eight trigrams which are the basis of that classic 
came to be produced: “In (the system of) the J (Changes) there is the Supreme 
Ultimate (t‘at chi), which produced the Two Forms. These Two Forms produced the 
four Emblems (hsiang & ), and these four Emblems produced the eight Trigrams 
(kua $}).” This abstruse passage is the source from which the terms, Supreme 
Ultimate and Two Forms, are derived. In it the term, Two Forms, seems to stand 
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When they (Heaven and Earth) were yet in a state of chaos and not 
differentiated from each other, the yin Ether and the yang Ether were 
mingled together and obscure. Upon their separation, a broad dis- 
persion and illumination came about, and the Two Forms were then 
first established. 

“ K‘ang-chieh maintains that 129,600 years constitute one Cycle 
(yiian JC).2 That means that at the beginning of (each Cycle of) 
129,600 years, such a great ‘opening and closing’ occurs,’ and still 
again before that, there is likewise the same process.* Throughout 
(the entire succession of Cycles) there has been only this (alterna- 
tion of) ‘Movement and Quiescence, which have no starting point; 
the yin and the yang, which have ‘no beginning.’® (In this eternal 
process of alternation), the small is but the reflection of the great, 
and (the passing of) the days and nights are the only perceptible 
(evidences of the never halting change)... . 

“The transformations of the yang and the congealings of the yin 
thus produce water, fire, wood, metal and earth. The yin and the 
yang are Ether (ch‘i), and produce these Five Elements, which are 
Corporeal Matter (chih &). [908] Among the things of the Universe 
that are created, first come the Five Elements. The terrestrial Earth 
is composed of (the element) earth, with which is also incorporated 
much pertaining to (the elements) metal and wood. What thing is 
there in the Universe, then, which is not composed of the Five Ele- 
ments? These seven, the Five Elements and the yin and yang, through 
their boiling forth and combining with each other, form the material 
from which objects are created. The Five Elements are diffused in 


for the pair of lines, the one unbroken, the other broken in the center, the varying 
combinations of which in groups of threes form the eight trigrams, and which them- 
selves respectively symbolize the yang and the yin—Tr. 

* K‘ang-chich Hf #fi_ is the canonized title of SHao Yung, and his theory of suc- 
cessive Cycles is directly borrowed from the Kalpas or world-periods of the Buddhists. 
The figure of 129,600 years given by him for one Cycle is a part of the theory of 
numbers (cf. above, p. 10 n. 1) which formed a prominent part of his philosophy.—Tr. 

*T.e., an alternation of Movement and Quiescence, as described above, resulting in 
the creation of a new universe——Tr. 

“I.e., there is a never ending succession of Cycles or world-periods, in which one 
yuniverse comes to an end only to be replaced by another.—Tr. 

5 A quotation from one of the Cx‘tna brothers. Cf. below, p. 27. This paragraph, 
‘from the words “ K‘ang-chieh . . .” down to this point, is to be found in Le Gat 
120.6.—Tr. 

® Which are the Five primary Elements—Tr. 
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harmonious order, and so the four seasons proceed in their course. 
Thus metal, wood, water and fire respectively attach themselves to 
spring, summer, autumn and winter, while (the element) earth 
operates throughout all the four seasons.” 7 

Here we find the yin and yang regarded as belonging to the primary 
Ether or ch‘i, whereas the Five Elements are described as chih @ 
or Corporeal Matter (in apposition to the primordial, unparticularized 
and gaseous Ether). Cuvu Hsi speaks further on this point as follows: 

“The yin and the yang are Ether (ch‘i); the Five Elements are 
Corporeal Matter (chih). There being this Corporeal Matter, (in- 
dividual) things and objects thereby appear” (Conversations 1.8). 

Again: 

“The pure part of the Ether remains Ether; its more turbid part 
forms Corporeal Matter” (Conversations 3.4). 

Chi, in these passages, constitutes the basic material from which 
concrete things are produced, and to which li or Law supplies the 
form. This “ material” is identical with what Puato and AristoTLEe 
mean when they speak of matter, whereas chih (Corporeal Matter) 
is this same “ material” when it appears in more solid and tangible 
form. Cuvu Hsi says: 

“ When Heaven and Earth were first separated, there was only yin 
Ether and yang Ether. This Ether underwent revolving movements, 
being ground around and around. This movement went on at such a 
speed that finally a great deal of sediment was expressed, which being 
inside (the revolving mass), had no place to go, and so consolidated 
to form the Earth in the center. The purer part of the Ether, however, 
formed Heaven (the sky), with its sun, moon and stars. It is only 
there, at the outside, that the revolving movement still perpetually 
goes on, whereas the Earth lies in the center, where it does not move, 
and not at the bottom (of the whole system)” (Conversations 1.5; Lz 
118.1). 

It may be seen that the “ sediment ” here spoxen of is identical with 
the chih or Corporeal Matter mentioned in the preceding passages. 


7™ Cf. Conversations 94.3. The ancient School of Five Elements, when it made cor- 
relations between the Five Elements and the five colors, tastes, notes, etc., was 
troubled with the problem of how to fit the four seasons into the general pattern. 
One of the solutions was that followed here, to free earth, the “central” of the Five 
Elements, from attachment to any single season, and give it a general supervisory 
role over all the four seasons. A later solution was to detach the third month of 
summer from the rest of the year, and make this a special period when earth ruled 
supreme. Cf. Funa 1. 165-166—Tr. 
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The first portion of the sediment to be squeezed out in this process 
was comparatively fine and volatile, whereas the latter part was more 
coarse. Cuu Hsi says: [909] 

“ Generally speaking, in the creation of things of the Universe, what 
is light and pure came first, to be followed by what is heavier and 
more turbid. First in Heaven water was produced, and then on Earth 
fire was produced.’ These two are the lightest and purest among the 
Five Elements. Metal and wood come next in heaviness to water and 
fire, while earth is still heavier than metal and wood ” (Conversations 
94.17). 

Again: 

“Tn the beginning of Heaven and Earth, when they were still in a 
state of undifferentiated chaos, I believe that there existed only water 
and fire. The sediment from the water then formed the Earth, so 
that to-day if one climbs up to a high spot, all the mountains will be 
seen to be shaped like waves, this being because the water drifted in 
that way. Thus in the beginning everything was exceedingly soft, while 
later a consolidation into hardness took place, though we cannot know 
just when this consolidation occurred. 

“ Question: Do you think this process was similar to the way in 
which the flow of the tide heaps up sand? 

“Answer: Just so. The most turbid part of water became the 
Earth, and the purest part of fire became such things as the wind, 


® This, on the surface, appears to be a very strange statement, for according to the 
usual theory of the Five Elements school, fire, being light and gaseous, is always 
associated with Heaven, whereas water, being heavier, is associated with Earth. There 
is, however, no misprint, as I have learned through the kindness of Dr. A. W. HuMMeEL, 
Chief of the Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress, who has kindly checked 
Fune’s text with the original text of the Conversations. The real explanation would 
seem to be that, according to Cuu Hsi’s cosmogony, the yin and the yang are con- 
ceived of as two eternally alternating principles, each of which acts to produce its 
opposite. Thus what is not yang comes originally forth from the yang and only later 
becomes attached to the yin, and similarly with what is not yin. Thus water, which 
is itself yin, is produced from its opposite, yang, the concrete representation of which 
is Heaven. Likewise fire, which is itself yang, comes from yin, the representation of 
which is Earth. This process is described by Bruce, Chu Hsi, p. 158, as follows: 
“ Water is originally the humid ether of the active mode [i.e., of the yang], but in 
its initial movement it becomes ensnared by the passive mode [i.e., by the yin], and 
is impeded in its action, and so the passive mode prevails. Fire is originally the caloric 
ether of the passive mode, but in its initial movement it is submerged by the active 
mode and cannot emerge, so that in this Agent [i.e., Element] the active mode pre- 
vails.” I am indebted to my student, Miss Imelde Della Valle, for pointing out to 
me this passage in Bruce.—Tr. 
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thunder, lightning, sun and stars” (Conversations 1.6; Le Gath 
119. 4). 

Here we see that water and fire were the first of the Five Elements 
to appear, followed later by the element earth, which formed the 
terrestrial Earth. Thus did our physical world come to be created. 

This physical world, being something concrete, must like all other 
concrete things undergo both creation and ultimate destruction. The 
Conversations (94.4) tells us: 

“ Before the Supreme Ultimate, there must have been another 
world, just as the night of yesterday passes into the day of to-day. 
In the same way (the ceaseless alternation of) the yin and the yang 
constitute a great ‘closing and opening.’ 

“ Question: If one may deduce that this was the case before the 
Supreme Ultimate, must not the same be true for the future? 

“Answer: Quite so. What Master Cu‘ine says, ‘Movement and 
Quiescence have no starting point; the yin and the yang have no 
beginning,’ illustrates this very clearly.” 

Again: 

“ Question: (What is the meaning of the words) , ‘Movement and 
Quiescence have no starting point; the yin and the yang have no 
beginning ’? 

“Answer: This means that one cannot speak of there being any 
beginning (to anything). For previous to that ‘beginning’ there 
ultimately is something else. It is in this manner that the whole 
Universe, [910] having been created, is then destroyed and again in 
the same manner is re-created. And what end is there to all this? ” 
(Conversations 94.12). 

The curious phrase used here, “ before the Supreme Ultimate” (t‘ai 
chi chih chien A#RZBI), can only refer in this case to a time pre- 
vious to the existence of the present physical world. During this pre- 
vious time, however, there was another world existing, just as after 
our own world meets its end, still another one will come into being. 
In this manner the cycle of creation followed by destruction continues 
eternally.® 


° Another passage in the Conversations (1.7; Le Gatu 119.5), however, reads as 
follows: “ Question: From the beginning (of the present universe) until to-day is less 
than 10,000 years. I do not know how things may have been like before then. Answer: 
Before then there must also have been clarity and light as we have to-day. Question: 
Can the Universe (lit., “ Heaven and Earth”) ever be destroyed? Answer: It itself 
cannot, but a time will come when, mankind having completely lost all moral principle 
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Within our own physical world, the first members of each species 
of living creatures were originally produced through spontaneous gen- 
eration, though afterward they continued to perpetuate themselves 
through the usual method of semination. Cav Hsi says: 

“In the beginning of the Universe, how indeed can the existence of 
a human race be postulated? But then the steamy Ether congealed 
to form two human beings, . . . each of whom was like the lice which 
to-day exist on men’s bodies, and which come into being through 
spontaneous generation” (Conversations 94.15). 

To describe this process of spontaneous generation (tzu jan pien 
hua B Cuv Hsi also uses a technical term, hua 
(lit., “ transformation of the Ether”), which he applies in apposition 
to another term, hsing sheng JE4E (lit., “ propagation in the [same] 
image,” i.e., propagation through semination) : 

“© Transformation of the Ether’ occurred when, in the beginning, 
individual human beings were spontaneously produced without having 
any progenitors. ‘ Propagation in the (same) image’ occurred when, 
there being these individual human beings, propagation thereafter took 
place from one to another (of their descendants) without end ” (ibid.). 

Since the human race is said to have originated in this way, it is 
reasonable to suppose that, according to Cuvu UHsi, other living 
creatures came into being in a similar manner. [911] 


4. Tue Nature (hsing #£) 1n Men anp Orner CreaTuRES 


Cuvu Hsi says: 

“The creation of man depends simply upon the union of Law (li) 
with the Ether (ch‘i). Celestial Law (t‘ien li K¥#) is, surely, vast 
and inexhaustible. Without the Ether, nevertheless, even though there 
be Law, it will have no place to which to attach itself. Therefore the 
two Ethers! must intertwine and act one upon the other, thus con- 
glomerating to produce a multiplicity of different things. Only then 
will Law have something to which to adhere. All men’s capacity to 
speak, move, think and act is entirely (a product of) the Ether, and 
yet with this (Ether) Law is conjoined” (Conversations 4.10). 


(tao), everything will be reduced to a state of chaos. Men and creatures will then 
be entirely wiped out, but afterward again there will come a new beginning.” This 
statement, that the Universe itself is never destroyed, but that a time will come when 
the men and creatures in it will be utterly annihilated, differs from what has just 
been said above. 

The positive (yang) and negative (yin) Ethers—Tr. 
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The individual human being, therefore, is a product of Law united 
with the Ether. Law which exists within the Ether in this way is 
known as the Nature or hsing. 

This Nature, however, is not restricted solely to human beings, for 
other creatures also have their own individualized hsing or Nature. 
Already three centuries earlier, as a matter of fact, the Buddhist monk 
Chan-jan #4%% (died 772), who was ninth patriarch of the T‘ien-t‘ai 
sect, had proclaimed that “even inanimate things possess the Nature.”? 
It is quite possible that Cuvu Hsi was influenced by Chan-jan on this 
point, for he himself says: 

“There is no single thing in the world which does not have the 


Nature. That is, I would say, when there is a thing, there must be © 


its Nature; when there is no thing, there is then no Nature” (Con- 
versations 4.1). 

The Nature of a thing is the same as that thing’s Law or li, as 
shown in the following passage: 

“Question: How is it that dried up withered things possess the 
Nature? 

“Answer: Not only these but even lowlier objects have this Law 
(li)” (Conversations 4.6; Bruce 64.10). 

Again: 

“ Question: I have seen how in your reply-letter to Yi Fang-shu 
4:35# you maintain that even a dried up withered thing has Law. 
But I do not understand how such dried up things as a tile or a pebble 
should have this Law. 

“Answer: (Law exists) even for rhubarb or aconite. These too are 
dried up things, and yet rhubarb cannot act as aconite, nor can aconite 
act as rhubarb ” (ibid.) . [912] 

It has been said earlier that every object contains the Supreme 
Ultimate, and that the Supreme Ultimate exists in its entirety within 
each individual thing. Only the particular Law making that thing 
what it is, however, succeeds in gaining manifestation within that 
thing; the Supreme Ultimate as a whole remains concealed. The 
reason for this is that the physical Ether or ch‘t, with which the object 
in question is endowed, obscures the Supreme Ultimate contained in 
it. This is explained in the following passage from the Conversations 
(4.2; Bruce 59.5): 


Cf. Funea 2. 770-771. 
®T. e., each one can follow only its own specialized function. The dried leaves and 


stems of these plants are much used in China for medicine.—Tr. 
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“ Question: Men and other creatures are all endowed with the Law 
of the Universe as their Nature (hsing); they all receive the Ether 
of the Universe to give them form. ... In the case of these other 
creatures, are they as they are because they have been incompletely 
endowed with Law, or is this also due to the opacity and cloudiness 
of the associated Ether which they receive? 

“Answer: It is simply that the Ether received, being limited, their 
Law is also correspondingly limited. For example, in the case of dogs 
and horses, their physical constitution being what it is, the functions 
of which they are capable are correspondingly limited. 

“ Further question: Since each individual thing possesses the entire 
Supreme Ultimate, does this not mean that Law is everywhere 
complete? 

“Answer: You may speak of it either as complete or partial. As 
Law it cannot be other than complete, yet from the point of view of 
the Ether it is necessarily partial.” 

Again: 

“From the point of view of the Ether as one, all men and other 
creatures come into being by receiving this one Ether. But from the 
point of view of its varying fineness, the Ether received by man is 
perfect and free from obstruction, whereas that received by other 
creatures is imperfect and impeding. Man receiving it in its perfection, 
Law permeates it without anywhere being impeded. But because 
other creatures receive it in its imperfection, the Law in them is im- 
peded and fails to give them intelligence. . . . Even among those 
creatures which do possess intelligence, it runs in one direction only. 
Examples are the crow’s understanding of filial piety * and the otter’s 
understanding of how to offer sacrifice. Similarly, the dog can do no 
more than keep guard and the ox no more than plough ” (zbid., p. 10; 
Bruce 67.16). 

Thus the Law with which things are endowed is fundamentally 
universally complete. Yet because their Ether is comparatively im- 
perfect and causes impediment, Law is prevented from gaining com- 


“The crow has the ability to disgorge its food, and hence it is commonly believed 
in China that it offers food to its parents. Cf. the T2‘t-hai under the phrase 3 #J, —Tr. 

5 The Yiieh-ling, under the first month of spring (translation of WimHeLo, Friihling 
und Herbst des Lii Bu We, p. 1), has the following passage: “‘ The fish then rise to 
the ice and the otter offers them in sacrifice.” Kao Yu jaya (fl. A. D. 205-212) com- 
ments on this statement: “ The otter is a water animal. It seizes carp which it places 
on the side of the stream, laying them out in all directions. It is commonly said of 
this that it sacrifices the fish.”—Tr. 
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plete manifestation and so has the appearance of incompleteness. For 
example, “in the case of dogs and horses, their physical constitution 
being what it is, the functions of which they are capable are corre- 
spondingly limited.” That is to say, it is only that particular Law in 
them which causes them to be dogs and horses respectively, that suc- 
ceeds in gaining manifestation. In Cuv Hsi’s words, “the Ether re- 
ceived being limited, their Law is also correspondingly limited.” What 
he really means by this, according to his general system, is that Law 
can become manifest only to the extent that it is permitted to do so 
by the limitations imposed by the Ether. [913] 

From the above it is possible to understand how Cuv Hsi conceives 
of the origin of evil in the world. The Conversations (ibid. p. 13) 
states: 

“ Question: Since Law is everywhere good, how is it that the Ether 
is differentiated into the pure and the turbid? 

“Answer: Because, if one speaks only of the Ether as such, there 
is some that of itself is cold and some that is hot, some fragrant and 
some bad smelling.” 

Again: 

“Tn the beginning, how could the two Ethers ® and the Five Ele- 
ments have been anything but perfect? But simply because they have 
since been swished and rolled to and fro, they are no longer perfect ” 
(ibid.) . 

Law, in other words, although in itself wholly good, loses its per- 
fection when it becomes actualized in the Ether or Matter, owing to 
the impediments which the latter lays upon it. The case is like that 
of the concept of a circle. This concept, of course, is perfectly round, 
and yet when actualized in some concrete round thing, the result is 
no longer absolutely circular. All the imperfections of the existing 
world, similarly, are caused by the impediments imposed by the Ether. 

Since the above is true of the Ether as a whole, when we consider 
the case of human beings we find that among them, also, some receive 
the Ether in its purity whereas others receive it in its more turbid 
aspects. Cuu Hsi says: 

“As regards (the Ether) with which human beings are endowed, 
there are differences in it according to its opaqueness or clarity, purity 
or turbidness ” (zbid.). 

Persons who receive the Ether pure and clear are Sages (shéng 
2); those who receive it opaque and turbid are evil men. Cuvu Hsi 


* The negative (yin) and the positive (yang) Ethers——Tr. 
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believed that along such lines a consistent explanation could be given 
to the problem, hotly disputed by the Confucian school from Mrencrus 
and Hstw Tzt onward, as to the goodness or evilness of human nature.’ 

A lengthy passage in the Conversations (4.15; Bruce 87. 9-89. 9) 
states further: 

“ Question: With whom originated the theory regarding the physical 
element? ® 

“Answer: It began with Cuane and the Cu‘finas.? I regard them 
as deserving much of the Sages and as having done great service to the 
scholars who have come after. A reading of them fills one with a 
strong sense of gratitude, for before their time there had been no one 
who had touched on this doctrine. Han Yii, for example, in his Yiian 
hsing VE (Essay on the Origin of the Nature), propounded his 
theory of the Three Categories (san p‘in =m), and although what 
he says is true, he fails to state clearly that he is speaking about the 
Nature as found in the physical element. Yet how, in the (original) 
Nature, [914] could there be these ‘ three categories ’? 1° 

“When Menctus says that the Nature is good, he speaks of it only 
in respect to its origin and says nothing about the Nature as found in 
the physical element; thus he, too, fails to make a clear discrimination. 
Other philosophers have asserted that the Nature is evil, or that in 
it both good and evil are intermingled. But if the doctrines of Coane 
and the two Cu‘fines had appeared earlier, there would have been no 
need of all this discussion and controversy. And if, then, the doctrines 
of CuHane and the two Cu‘fines are admitted, those of the other 
philosophers go into discard. 

“Therefore I quote Héng-ch‘ii: *? ‘When forms exist there then 
exists the physical Nature. The conquest of it by goodness leads to 


™This was one of the most important problems of the Confucian school. Mencrus 
(372?-289? B.C.) maintained that man is born good, whereas Hsin Tzt (ca. 298-ca. 
238 B.C.) stated that man’s nature is fundamentally evil, although he may be taught 
to become good.—Tr. 

® The words ch‘i (Ether or Matter) and chih (Corporeal Matter) are here combined 
into a single term, translated as “ physical element.”—Tr. 

Cuanc Tsai (1020-1077) and the two brothers, Cu‘tna Hao (1032-1085) 
and I (1033-1107) —Tr. 

20 Han Yii #4 (767-824) was one of the founders of Neo-Confucianism. In the 
essay here mentioned he maintained that there are three categories of human nature: 
the superior, which is wholly good; the middle, which may be led to become either 
good or bad; and the inferior, which is wholly evil. Cf. Fune 2. 804.—Tr. 

For theories of this sort cf. Funa 1. 147-148—Tr. 

12 the literary name of Cana Tsai—Tr. 
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the preservation of the Nature of Heaven and Earth. Therefore the 
physical Nature is denied by the Superior Man to be his Nature.’ ** 

“T also quote the words of Ming-tao: ** ‘A discussion of the Nature 
without the Ether is incomplete. A discussion of the Ether without 
the Nature leads to obscurity. To differentiate these into two separate 
entities is wrong.’ 

“Moreover, if we are to say that Human-heartedness, Righteous- 
ness, Propriety and Wisdom alone constitute the Nature, how is it, 
then, that there are some persons born in the world without any 
appearance (of these virtues) ?*5 It is only owing to the endowment 
of the Ether that this is so. If one does not take this Ether into 
account, these Principles (tao li) will not (have anything in which 
to) circulate, and therefore (such a theory) will be incomplete. But 
if, on the contrary, one takes only the endowment of the Ether into 
account, some of which may be good and some bad, while disregarding 
the fact that in the first place there were only these Principles (tao 
li), then one will fall into obscurity. 

“Since the time when Conructus, Tsine and 
MeEnctvus understood these ideas, no one has propounded them (until 
the time of Cuane and the two Cu‘fnogs). 

“ Ch‘ien-chih #* asked: According to the varying degrees of opacity 
or clarity in the Ether of the Universe, is Law also correspondingly 
opaque or clear. 

“Answer: Law in itself never varies. It is only the Ether that varies 
in this way.” 

*8 These words have already been quoted in Func 2.861. There Funa explains that 
the curious phrase, “the Nature of Heaven and Earth,” refers to pure Law (li), 
whereas “the physical Nature” is this Law as it is mingled with the material Ether. 
The phrase, “when forms exist,” refers to the existence of an organized physical 
universe, while the Superior Man spoken of is the chiin tzi #4-f- (lit., “Princely 
Man”), who is the ideal type of Confucian personality and who embodies all the 
Confucian virtues —Tr. 

14 HASH, the literary name of the elder of the Cu‘éne brothers, Cn‘tnc Hao. The 
quotation that follows is, in fact, attributed not only to Cx‘ina Hao but also by 
some to Cu‘éne I. Cf. Bruce p. 74 n. 2—Tr. 

15 These are jén, i, li and chih, the four major virtues of Confucianism which are 
the basis of all moral conduct.—Tr. 

1¢ the favorite disciple of Confucius——Tnr. 

a1 —f.FA, the grandson of Confucius and supposed author of the Doctrine of the 
Mean.—Tr. 

18 28-7, the tzii of Lin Kuang-ch‘ao FEIGB (chin-shih of 1163), a Neo-Con- 
fucianist of the time. Cf. Chung-kuo jén-ming ta-tz‘i-tien (Cyclopedia of Chinese 
Biographical Names), p. 583.—Tr. 
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Although Cuvu UHsi, in this passage, merely claims to be following 
the doctrines of Cuane Tsai and the two Cu‘fine brothers, his theory 
of the Nature as found in the physical element is based upon his own 
philosophical system, taken as a whole, and represents a considerable 
advance over the statements of these three predecessors. 

Cuv Hsi has said: “All men’s capacity to speak, move, think and 
act is entirely (a product of) the Ether.”’® Two passages in his 
Conversations expand this idea: 

“ Question: Is (man’s) intellectual faculty (ling ch‘u @#) the 
Mind (hsin st) or is it the Nature (hsing) ? 

“Answer: The intellectual faculty is the Mind alone and not the 
Nature. For the Nature is nothing but Law” (Conversations 5.3; 
Bruce 158. 4). 

Again: 

“ Question: As regards consciousness, is it the intellection of the 
Mind that makes it thus, or is it a product of the Ether? 

“Answer: It is not the Ether alone, because before (the Ether 
existed) there was already the Law governing consciousness. But this 
Law itself cannot exercise consciousness. There can be consciousness 
only when the Ether has agglomerated to form physical shapes, and 
Law has united with the Ether. [915] The case is similar to that of 
the flame of this candle. It is because the latter receives this rich fat 
that we have so much light” (ibid.; Bruce 159.5). 

Every single thing, in other words, has its own Law; consciousness, 
too, therefore must have a particular Law. In itself, however, this 
Law remains nothing more than Law, and therefore consciousness can 
become exemplified in concrete form only when “ Law has united with 
the Ether.” That is, one might say, every concrete thing is a product 
of the union of matter with form; it cannot become manifest until Law 
has united with Matter, just as the light of the candle is dependent 
for its existence upon the fat of that candle. Because our conscious- 
ness is something of the concrete and physical world, it too results only 
from the union of Law with Matter. This consciousness constitutes 
the “intellectual faculty,” which “is the Mind alone and not the 
Nature. For the Nature is nothing but Law.” The reason for this 
would seem to be that Mind is concrete and can have concrete activity, 
whereas such is not the case with Law. 

Cuvu Hsi also speaks about the relationship between Mind, Nature, 
and what is called ch‘ing ‘ff, i.e., the emotions or Feeling: 


2° Quoted above on p. 28.—Tr. 
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“As to Mind, Nature and Feeling (ch‘ing), Menctus has given the 
best explanation. Human-heartedness (jén) pertains to the Nature, 
whereas the feeling of commiseration pertains to Feeling.” Mind is 
the unifying agent between the Nature and Feeling. It is merely in 
this manner that the Nature is united with Feeling.”* It itself is 
nothing but Law, and is not a physical thing. For if it really were a 
physical thing, it would necessarily have not only goodness but also 
evil. But it is not a physical thing; it is only Law. Therefore it is 
entirely good ” (Conversations 5.11). 

Thus the Nature is not a concrete thing and so is utterly good. Feel- 
ing, on the other hand, is something existing within our concrete 
physical world, and therefore its manifestations must proceed from 
the Mind (which we have seen also to be physical). Yet at the same 
time the Nature, also, is merely Law as that Law is found within the 
physical Ether; it, too, therefore, may in this sense be said to lie with- 
in the Mind. Hence Cuv Hsi’s statement that “ Mind is the unifying 
agent between the Nature and Feeling.” 

Cuvu Hsi also discusses the relationship between Mind, Nature, 
Feeling, and what he calls ts‘ai , i.e., “ capacity ” or “ ability ”: 

“The Nature is the Law of the Mind; Feelings (ch‘ing) are the 
activities of the Mind; Capacity (ts‘ai) is what gives to the Feelings 
their ability to act in a certain way. Feeling and Capacity are in fact 
very close to each other. But the Feelings appear consequent upon 
encounter with (external) things, and their roads and paths (i.e., 
their actions) are crooked and curved. [916] Capacity is the power 
that makes them so. Pressed along no matter how many complica- 
tions and ramifications,?* they always proceed from the Mind” (Con- 
versations 5.15; Bruce 153. 2) 78 

Again: 

“ Capacity (ts‘ai) is the power of the Mind, and operates through 


*°Mencius maintained that Human-heartedness, Righteousness, Propriety and Wis- 
dom are innate virtues of human nature, which are manifested in objective conduct in 
the following feelings or senses: commiseration for others, shame and dislike for dis- 
honourable things, modesty and yielding to others, and the sense of right and wrong. 
Cf. Fune 1.119 f—Tr. 

*1 But is not to be itself identified with Feeling —Tr. 

22 Lit., “a thousand heights and ten thousand courses (of events)” FHSS. 
It is a colloquial phrase referring to the unevennesses and complications of all kinds 
that are met with in the course of action —Tr. 

*° Bruce translates this last sentence entirely differently, owing to his misunder- 
standing of the phrase given in the preceding note: “ Bear in mind that the web of 
consciousness with its innumerable threads proceeds wholly from the Mind.”—Tr. 
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physical force. The Mind is the controller and ruler; it is in this that 
its greatness consists. The Mind may be likened to water. The Nature 
is the Law of that water. The standing of the Nature there is that 
water in quiescence. The activity of Feeling is that water in move- 
ment. Desire (yii %M) is the pouring forth of the water until it over- 
flows. Capacity is the physical force of the water, which makes it 
possible for it to pour forth. The differences in the rapidity of its 
pouring forth correspond to the difference in Capacity. This is what 
I-ch‘uan ** means when he says that the Nature is the endowment of 
Heaven, whereas Capacity is the endowment of the Ether. It is only 
the Nature that remains absolutely unchanging, whereas Feeling, 
Mind and Capacity are all agglomerations of the Ether” (Conversa- 
tions 5. 14-15; Bruce 152.1). 

This means that the Law with which all men are endowed is ever 
the same; hence the statement: “It is only the Nature that remains 
absolutely unchanging.” In the Ether, however, there are inequalities 
of purity or impurity, which give to human beings corresponding in- 
equalities. “ Desire is the pouring forth of the water until it overflows.” 
The apposition here made by Neo-Confucianism between human De- 
sire and abstract Law will be explained in detail below. 


5. Ersuics anp Metuop or SELF-CULTIVATION 


The various Laws or li, in their state of objective existence, include 
those governing the different human virtues. Hence man’s Nature or 
hsing, since it is a summation and synthesis of all these various Laws, 
must likewise contain these Laws for the primary virtues. These are 
respectively jén {2 or Human-heartedness, i 3 or Righteousness, [i if 
or Propriety, and chih #$ or Wisdom (meaning by this primarily 
moral understanding). Cuu Hsi speaks of them as follows: [917] 

“ Human-heartedness, Righteousness, Propriety and Wisdom con- 
stitute the Nature. This Nature has no shape or form that may be 
touched; it consists solely of Law. Feeling (ch‘ing), on the other 
hand, is susceptible to perception. It consists of (the feelings of) 
commiseration (for others), shame and dislike (of anything dishon- 
ourable), modesty and yielding, and a sense of right and wrong” 
(Conversations 6.9) . 

Again: 

“(Cuu Hsi said:) The reason why the Mind is able to do so much 


24 #Ft JI], the literary name of the younger of the two Cu‘éna brothers, Ca‘ina I—Tr. 
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is, I might state, because it has within it many Principles (tao li). 
He said further: How may we see that it possesses these four things? * 
(The answer is that) because of its (feeling of) commiseration, we 
may know that it possesses Human-heartedness; because of its (feel- 
ing of) shame and dislike, we may know that it possesses Righteous- 
ness” (ibid. p. 10). 

Law is metaphysical and abstract, and therefore cannot itself be 
physically perceived. Nevertheless, because all men possess the feel- 
ing of commiseration for others, it may be deduced that within our 
Natures there must exist the Law governing this feeling of commisera- 
tion, to which Law is given the name of Human-heartedness. The 
same is true of the feeling of shame and dislike, from the existence of 
which may be deduced the existence of the Law of this feeling, which 
is called Righteousness. So too for the feeling of modesty and yielding, 
the Law of which is called Propriety, and the feeling or sense of right 
and wrong, the Law of which is called Wisdom, i.e. moral under- 
standing. For every single thing, it might be said, there must exist a 
Law, without which the thing itself could not exist. 

Our Natures, however, not only possess the four above-mentioned 
virtues, but also there exists within them the Supreme Ultimate in 
all its entirety. Because, however, of the impediments and concealment 
caused by the physical Ether with which we are also endowed, the 
Supreme Ultimate fails to be completely manifested. The Sage (shéng 
2) , therefore, is the man who is able to rid himself of the impediments 
caused by the Ether, and thus permit the Supreme Ultimate that is 
within him to shine forth in its entirety. Cau Hsi says: 

“ Given the existence of Law, there follows the existence of the Ether. 
Likewise, once the Ether exists, there must exist Law. He who re- 
ceives the Ether in its purity is a Sage (shéng) or a Worthy (hsien 
5%). He is like a precious pearl lying in clear cold water. But he who 
receives the Ether in its impurity [918] is obtuse and degenerate. He 
is like a pearl lying in turbid water. What is called ‘the exemplifica- 
tion of illustrious virtue”? is this process of cleansing the pearl from 
its surrounding turbid water. Other creatures also possess this Law, 
which is then like the pearl dropped into the filthiest of muddy places ” 
(Conversations 4.17; Bruce 90.11). 


1The four virtues mentioned in the preceding quotation —Tr. 
2 Ming ming té AR ARGH, a famous phrase from the Great Learning (Lecce p. 
411) —Tr. 


< 
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Again he says: 

“ Conructius spoke of ‘the denial of self and response to the right 
and proper.’* The Doctrine of the Mean says: ‘Advance toward equi- 
librium and harmony, . . . prize the virtuous Nature, pursue the path 
of inquiry and study.’* The Great Learning speaks of ‘the exempli- 
fication of illustrious virtue.’ And the Book of History says: ‘ The 
Mind of the Body (jén hsin A.ts) is unstable; the Mind of the Spirit 
(tao hsin 34.%) is but a spark. Be discriminating, be undivided, that 
you may sincerely hold fast to the Mean.’*® The teachings of the 
Sage, whether they be a thousand or ten thousand words in number, 
are only that man should preserve the Celestial Law (t‘ien li K#B) 
(that is within him), and extinguish human Desire (jén yii AfR).... 

“Man’s Nature is originally clear, but it is like the pearl which is 
immersed in the impure water, where its luster cannot be seen. When 
it is removed from the dirty water, it becomes lustrous of itself as of 
old. If each person could himself realize that it is human Desire that 
causes this obscuring, then there would be enlightenment (ming 
BA). It is on this point alone that all one’s efforts must be concentrated. 
Keep before one (the aim of) the ‘ investigation of things.’* To-day 
investigate one thing, and tomorrow investigate another. Then, just 
as when mobile troops storm a besieged city or capture a fortified 
spot, human Desire will automatically be dissolved away. 

“Therefore when Master Cu‘ine speaks of Reverence,’ he only 
means that we ourselves have a luminous something here within us. 
And if, with this Reverence, we ward off the enemy, ever maintaining 
Reverence here within, then automatically human Desire will be foiled. 
The Master (i.e., Conrucrus) said: ‘Has Human-heartedness its 


* Cf. Analects 12.1. The whole passage reads: “ Human-heartedness is the denial 
of self and response to the right and proper.” The latter term is the rendering of the 
third of the Confucian virtues, li, elsewhere translated as Propriety—Tr. 

* For the first of these three clauses, cf. Lecce p. 300; for the other two, cf. ibid. 
p. 828. The third of them is incorrectly printed in Funa’s text as 344 /}] instead of 
A —tTe. 

Cf. Lecce p. 50.—Tr. 

* Ko wu #4, the famous phrase from the Great Learning (Lecce p. 412), which 
became the keystone of the Neo-Confucianists in their system of moral self develop- 
ment. It is part of a paragraph which reads in part: “ Wishing to rectify their minds, 
they (the ancients) first sought for absolute sincerity in their thoughts. Wishing for 
absolute sincerity in their thoughts, they first extended their knowledge. This extension 
of knowledge lay in the investigation of things.”’—Tr. 

" Ching RK. i.e., absolute seriousness of purpose and attentiveness to conduct. It 
was stressed by the younger of the two Cu‘inas, Cu‘ina I. Cf. Funa 2.891 f.—Tr. 
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source in oneself, or is it forsooth derived from others?’® The im- 
portant point is just here within” (Conversations 12. 8) . 

Man derives his Nature from Law, whereas his corporeal form is 
derived from the Ether. This Nature is the “Celestial Law ” spoken 
of by Cuvu Hsi in the preceding quotation; it is the “ Mind of the 
Spirit” mentioned by him in the passage from the Book of History. 
Man’s Feeling (ch‘ing) arises out of the corporeal form, which is de- 
rived from the Ether. The “ pouring forth” of this Feeling “ until it 
overflows” results in “human Desire,” a term equivalent to the 
“Mind of the Body” mentioned in the Book of History quotation 
just referred to. Another name for “human Desire,” often used by 
Cuvu Hsi, is “ selfish Desire” (ssi yii #4). “Human Desire” is a 
general term for the overflow or excess of Feeling, used when referring 
to mankind as a whole; “ selfish Desire” is the same thing as found 
in the individual. 

“ Celestial Law,” when it is held in concealment by this “ human 
Desire,” is like [919] the pearl lying in the muddy water; even so, 
however, it cannot be wholly concealed by human Desire in this way. 
Its continued partial manifestation, indeed, is proved by the very 
fact that man has the ability to realize that Desire actually does act 
to conceal Law. Because of this, “all one’s efforts must be con- 
centrated,” as Cuu Hsi says, and this concentration of effort must 
follow two lines. These are what Cu‘éinea I calls respectively the 
exercise of Reverence (ching) and the “extension of knowledge” 
(chih chih A). By the former, he means simply that within each 
and every one of us there exists a luminous spiritual something, and 
that we should ever keep the realization of this fact clasped within 
our heart in any activity we undertake. 

As to the other line of activity, that of the “ extension of knowledge,’ 
Cuv Hsi writes as follows: 

“The words, ‘ the extension of knowledge lies in the investigation 
of things,’ mean that we should apply ourselves to things so as to gain 
an exhaustive knowledge of their Law. It would seem that there is no 
human intelligence (utterly) lacking in knowledge, and no single thing 
in the world without Law. But because (the knowledge of) these 
Laws is not exhaustive, this knowledge is consequently in some ways 
incomplete. This is why the first instruction of the Great Learning 
is that the student must, for all the separate things in the world, by 


Cf. Analects 12. 1.—Tr. 
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means of those Laws which he already understands, proceed further 
to gain exhaustive knowledge of those (with which he is as yet un- 
familiar), thus striving to extend (his knowledge) to the farthest 
point. When one has exerted oneself for a long time, finally a morning 
will come when complete understanding will open before one. There- 
upon there will be thorough comprehension of all the multitude of 
things, external or internal, fine or coarse, and every exercise of the 
Mind will be marked by complete enlightenment.” ® 

This theory of Cuv Hsi concerning the investigation of things was 
in later times hotly attacked by the school of Lu Chiu-yiian BIL 
(1139-1192) and Wane Yang-ming (1473-1529) Effort of 
this kind, this school maintained, is dissipating and irrelevant. The 
theory, nevertheless, fits well into the general framework of Cuv Hsi’s 
philosophic system. For, according to his assumption, every individual 
thing in the universe has its own Law; all these separate Laws, further- 
more, are to be found summed up in the Nature which is contained in 
our own Mind. To acquire exhaustive knowledge of the Laws of these 
external objects, therefore, means to gain understanding of the Nature 
that lies within ourselves. Hence the continued acquisition of such 
knowledge will eventually lead [920] to a moment of sudden enlighten- 
ment, when the Laws of all the myriad things in the universe will be 
seen to exist within our own Nature. This is the meaning of the words: 
“ In the Universe there is no single thing that lies beyond the Nature.”+ 

When we have at last reached this point, “there will be thorough 
comprehension of all the multitude of things, external or internal, fine 
or coarse, and every exercise of the Mind will be marked by complete 
enlightenment.” The question as to whether, after all, the following of 
such a regime of self cultivation will really lead to such a result, is, of 
course, quite another matter. The fact remains, however, that once 
one accepts Cuvu Hsi’s general philosophical system, such a theory 
becomes quite plausible.!* 


° From Cuu UHsi’s commentary on the Great Learning, sect. on “the investigation 
of things.” 

1° These two men were in many ways opposed to Cuu Hsi, inasmuch as they were 
mystics who stressed that knowledge of the inner self is the essential thing, and that 
fit is only through this that one may come to understand the external world. They 
thus virtually reversed Hsi’s doctrine. For Lu Chiu-yiian cf. Funa 2. 928-934. 
‘For Wana Yang-ming cf. ibid. 948-968 and Frederich Goodrich Henxe, The Philosophy 
of Wang Yang-ming (Chicago, 1916) —Tr. 

41 For this quotation of Cau Hsi cf. above, p. 12.—Tr. 

‘28Cuvu Hsi, when he speaks of the investigation of things, really has in mind only 
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6. Po.rricaL 


Since for every individual thing there must exist a Law, such a Law 
must also exist for the organization of the state and society. Accordance 
with this Law or li by the ruler will therefore result in good govern- 
ment, whereas failure to do so will lead to political disorder. Thus this 
Law becomes equivalent to that Way or moral order (Tao 3) so often 
spoken about by the early Confucian philosophers as the means for 
giving good government to the state and peace to the world. This 
Tao, which is also discussed by Cuvu Hsi, has an eternal objective 
existence, as shown in the following passage: 

“During (the last) fifteen hundred years, ... the Tao that had 
(previously) been transmitted by (the sage rulers) Yao and Shun, 
the Three Kings,? the Duke of Chou,? and Conructus, has never for 
one day been permitted to operate in the world. And yet when we 
say of the Tao that it has eternal existence, [921] this means that in 
the beginning it could not possibly have been something prepared by 
human beings. It simply is what it is, a thing that has existed from 
antiquity through modern times without ever disappearing. Hence 
even though men may have done violence to it during (the last) 
fifteen hundred years, unto the end they will never be able to bring 
it to destruction ” (Reply to Cu‘in T‘ung-fu BRI, Writings 36. 22). 

Again: 

“ One might say that it is not the Tao that has ever ceased, but men 
themselves who have desisted from following it. This is why it is 
said that (at the end of the Western Chou dynasty) it was not the 
Tao that perished, but simply Yu and Li who did not follow it” ® 
(ibid. p. 27). 


a system of moral self cultivation, and his aim is solely to reach an understanding of 
the workings of our own minds. Likewise, when Lu Chiu-yiian and Wana Yang-ming 
criticize him on this doctrine, they do so entirely from this same point of view of self 
cultivation. It is a mistake, therefore, to regard Cuu Hsi as here displaying a truly 
scientific spirit, or to consider him as seeking only for pure knowledge. [Such knowl- 
edge, for him as well as for other Confucian philosophers, remains simply a means 
to a moral end.—Tr.] 

1 Yu, the first ruler of the hypothetical Hsia dynasty (2205-?1766? B.C.); Tana, 
founder of the Shang (1766?-1123?); and Kings Win and Wu, founders of the Chou 
(1122?-256 B.C.), counted as one.—Tr. 

* Younger brother of King Wu, and with him instrumental in establishing the Chou 
dynasty. —Tr. 

?Yvu (781-771 B.C.) and Li (878-842 B.C.) were two wicked kings under whom 
the Western Chou dynasty became greatly weakened and finally met its end. The 
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The Tao or Way for governing the state and bringing peace to the 
world has always existed since earliest antiquity; its operation and 
actualization in the physical world, however, are wholly dependent 
upon whether men follow it or not. Yet regardless of whether it is 
thus followed or not, it itself always continues to exist. All men, there- 
fore, who succeed in achieving something in government or society, 
do so only by conforming their conduct to this Tao. Even such per- 
sons, however, fail to understand it completely and so do not wholly 
succeed in practising it, a fact pointed out by Cau Hsi as follows: 

“T have ever maintained that throughout antiquity and modern 
times there has existed only the one Law (for government), and that 
those who accord with it attain success, whereas those who flout it go 
to disaster. Certainly it is not at all true that only the Sages and 
Worthies of antiquity had the capacity to act in conformity (with 
this Law); or that the so-called ‘bravos’ (ying hsiung S¢#£) and 
‘heroes’ (hao chieh SBE) of later ages lacked such capacity to lodge 
themselves in this Law and so reach constructive accomplishment. 
The fact simply is that, from the foundation upward, these Sages and 
Worthies of antiquity bent their entire spirit and energy (to the pur- 
suit of this Law of government) ; hence they were able to grasp it by 
the middle, penetrating it from top to bottom, so that everything 
(they did) was entirely good. 

“The so-called ‘ heroes’ of later ages, however, never exerted this 
effort, but only bobbed their heads up and down in the realm of profit 
and desire. Those of them who were of somewhat greater worth suc- 
ceeded in coming into a seeming agreement (with this Law), each 
making accomplishment according to his own degree. Yet regardless 
of whether they were sometimes correct or not, they were all equally 
unable to reach complete goodness. Herein lies the explanation for 
what your letter says, that the Three Dynasties * succeeded in reach- 
ing complete achievement, whereas the Han (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 
and the T‘ang (A.D. 618-906) failed to do so. 

“You, however, have only spoken about this completeness or in- 
completeness as a fact, without explaining why it is that they were 
thus complete or incomplete. Suppose you go to the realm of profit 
and desire, and there compare (what you see) with the deeds of the 
Sage, noticing where there are similarities, and then saying that these 


Eastern Chou dynasty that followed, though ruled by the same family line, never 
succeeded in regaining anything like comparable power—Tr. 
“The supposedly golden ages of antiquity, the Hsia, Shang and Chou dynasties.—Tn. 


‘ 
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are in the manner of the Sage: no other principle is involved in all 
this. Whether it be a matter of an infinitesimal error, or a mistake of 
a thousand miles, it all depends on this point ”* (ibid. p. 29) . [922] 

If we wish to build a house, in other words, we may do so only by 
following that first Law or li that underlies the building of all houses. 
This Law, even if there are times when it has not been known or 
practised by human beings, has existed through all eternity without 
a day’s interruption. When thoroughly understood and followed by 
the architect, it becomes physically realized and then results in a house 
that is firm and enduring. This is not only true if the house is built 
by an architect, however; any other man who would build a house 
must equally conform to the Law underlying the building of houses, 
if he is to reach success. Such a man, however, will perhaps not 
properly understand this Law; hence he will come only into a “seem- 
ing agreement ” with it. In such a case the resulting house will in- 
evitably fail to conform entirely to the general Law governing the 
construction of all houses. The degree of excellence attained, there- 
fore, depends entirely upon that degree of agreement that is reached 
with the Law governing house construction; in any case the agree- 
ment can never be wholly perfect. The same thing is true in the 
difference between the government of the Sage or Worthy on the one 
hand, and that of the ‘ bravo’ or ‘ hero’ on the other. Rule by such 
heroes and bravos can therefore at the utmost result only in a petty 
sort of peace and prosperity, whereas rule by the Sage or Worthy will 
be that of the true King, this term being taken in the Confucian sense. 

“ From the foundation upward, these Sages and Worthies of antiquity 
bent their entire spirit and energy (to the pursuit of this Law of 
government) ; hence they were able to grasp it by the middle, pene- 
trating it from top to bottom, so that everything (they did) was 
entirely good.” Such self cultivation is a prerequisite for the sage 
ruler who would put into operation the government of a true King. 
Cuv UHsi explains this point as follows: 

“It is said: ‘The Mind of the Body is unstable; the Mind of the 
Spirit is but a spark. Be discriminating, be undivided, that you may 
sincerely hold fast to the Mean.’® This is the esoteric doctrine that 
was handed down, one to another, by (the sage rulers) Yao, SHUN 
and Yw. Because man, from the time when he is born, is fettered by 


5 T.e., upon the extent to which the affair under consideration is found to agree with 
the Law or li governing that affair—Tr. 
* For this quotation from the Book of History cf. above, p. 38—Tr. 
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the selfishness of the body, he therefore cannot but have the Mind of 
the Body. And yet, because he surely has been endowed with some- 
thing of the perfection of Heaven and Earth, he at the same time 
cannot but have the Mind of the Spirit.” During the activities of the 
day, these two (the above mentioned Mind of the Body and Mind of 
the Spirit) are both in operation, each alternately overcoming [923] 
or being overcome by the other. With this (struggle) are bound up 
the individual’s right or wrong conduct, his gains or failings, as well 
as the good or disordered government and peace or peril of the entire 
world. One should, therefore, aim to select the spiritual, and not 
permit the Mind of the Body to become mingled with the Mind of 
the Spirit; one should aim to hold to the One, and not permit the 
Celestial Law (t‘ien li) to be poured forth into human Desire. Then 
in all one does one will never fail to hit the center, and throughout the 
world and the country one will ever be correct” (ibid. p. 25). 

The Philosopher-King envisaged by Plato must first undergo an 
intense process of self cultivation, so that he may transcend the 
' phenomenal world and enter the world of pure and perfect concept. 
Only then can he become the ruler of the masses of humanity. A 
similar idea is apparent in what Cuvu Hsi writes. Within our Natures 
(hsing) , he would say, all the multitudinous Laws of things are com- 
pletely embodied. If we can free the Nature, therefore, from the 
encumberments of its surrounding Ether, all these Laws contained 
in it will thereupon become apparent. “Then in everything one does 
one will never fail to hit the center,” in other words, in no single 
matter will one fail to conform to the Law governing that matter. 
The result will be that “throughout the world and the country one 
will ever be correct.” The ruler of the so-called “ bravo” or “ hero” 
type, however, lacks this fundamental self cultivation; hence in all he 
does he constantly impinges upon the realm of human Desire and 
selfishness. Government by such a man can at best come only into 
“seeming agreement ” with “Celestial Law,” and for the most part 
will fail to do even this; hence such government can at the utmost 
lead only to a petty kind of peace and prosperity. 

The passages quoted above have all been taken from Cuv Hsi’s reply 
letter to T‘ung-fu BRIA) (personal name Liang The latter, 


7 Fune’s text has a misprint of sp for if’p in the first of these two sentences, and of 
i> for WY in the second, causing them to read as follows: “Because man .. . is 
fettered, .". . he therefore cannot but have the necessities (pi J) of the body. And 
yet, because his Mind (hsin if») has been endowed with something . . . ,” etc—Tr. 
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in discussing government, had maintained that there is no fundamental 
difference in kind between the kingly (in the Confucian sense) govern- 
ment of the golden age of the Three Dynasties (the Hsia, Shang and 
Chou), and the more degenerate government of the more recent Han 
and Tang dynasties. The only distinction, he said, was one of degree: 
the Three Dynasties had succeeded in reaching “ complete achieve- 
ment ” in their government, whereas the Han and Tang had failed 
to do so. This was a doctrine held by the Yung-k‘ang school of Neo- 
Confucianism, a school contemporary with Cuvu Hsi.2 Cuvu Hsi, on 
the contrary, maintains that merely to speak of “ the completeness or 
incompleteness ” of the achievements of these dynasties is not enough; 
one must further explain “ why it is that they were thus complete 
or incomplete.” For it is precisely this latter point that explains the 
difference between the true King of the Confucian type and the 
ordinary ruler who governs through force. [924] 


7. Criticism oF BuppHISM 


It has been said above (cf. pp. 14-15) that, according to Cuu Hsi, 
the difference between Buddhism and Confucianism consists in the 
fact that Buddhism considers the Nature (hsing) to be something 
“empty,” ? whereas Confucianism considers it to be something real. 


Most of Cuvu Hsi’s criticisms of Buddhism are based on this point. A 
passage in the Conversations (126.6) states: 

“ Ch‘ien-chih * asked: Everyone to-day says that the doctrine of 
the Buddhists is one of ‘non-existence’ (wu #€), whereas that of the 
Taoists is one of ‘emptiness’ (k‘ung 2). What is the difference be- 
tween this ‘ non-existence’ and ‘ emptiness ’? 

“Answer: ‘Emptiness’ is a term embracing both existence and 
non-existence. The Taoists say that there is a division into a half that 
is existent and a half that is non-existent. Everything of the past is 
(to-day) non-existent, while everything that lies beneath our eyes at 
the present time is existent. Therefore (this doctrine) is called one 
of ‘ emptiness.’ * 


® Yung-k‘ang AK HE was the name of a district in Chekiang from which this school 
derived its name.—Tr. 

2 K‘ung ZS, Sanskrit Sinya, i.e., unreal and illusory. —Tr. 

Cf. p. $33 n. 18.—Tr. 

8 This does not seem to be very consistent, inasmuch as Cuv Hsi elsewhere attributes 
the doctrines of “emptiness” to the Buddhists and not to the Taoists—Tr. 
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“But according to the doctrines of the Buddhists, everything is 
‘non-existent.’ What has gone by is non-existent, and what to-day 
lies beneath our eyes is also non-existent. Phenomenal matter‘ is the 
same as ‘emptiness,’ and ‘emptiness’ is the same as ‘ phenomenal 
matter.’ Everything alike, from the myriad affairs and things on the 
one hand, down to the ‘hundred bones and nine apertures’ (of the 
human body) on the other, all pertains to the non-existent. One may 
eat rice the day long, and they (the Buddhists) will say that one has 
not chewed a single grain. One may wear clothes the livelong day, 
and they will say that-one has not put on a single piece of fabric.” 

The Buddhists consider all things to be maya or illusion; in Cau 
Hsi’s words, “ phenomenal matter,” for them, “ is the same as ‘ empti- 
ness.’” This doctrine is one found in the Hua-yen sect of Buddhism, 
which maintains the complete identity between principle and practice, 
the noumenal and the phenomenal, etc. When, however, members of 
this sect speak about the phenomenal in this way, they have in mind 
concrete things and objects of the physical world, which they regard 
as actually forming part of the Buddhist Absolute;* in this sense, 
therefore, the Absolute may be said not to be truly ‘ empty’ or unreal. 
On the other hand, however, these concrete things, being finite, are 
themselves never fixed, but are ever changing from one state to an- 
other. In this sense, therefore, what has just been said ‘to be ‘ empty’ 
is after all still ‘empty’ and unreal, and therefore what seemingly 
possesses a true existence within the Buddhist Absolute or Bhita- 
tathata, actually still remains only maya or illusion. 

As regards the Supreme Ultimate of the Neo-Confucianists, how- 
./ ever, the situation is different. The infinitude of individual Laws which 
are contained within this Supreme Ultimate transcend time and space 
and have eternal existence.” Hence although their concrete manifesta- 
tions in the physical world are constantly undergoing either creation 
or destruction, they themselves never experience such changes. This 
being the case, the Supreme Ultimate, like the Laws which comprise 


“Sé 4, the Sanskrit ripa, meaning outward appearance, form, color, matter, thing, 
etc., i. e., everything pertaining to the phenomenal (and therefore illusory) universe —Tr. 

° For this sect cf. p. 18 n. 20. For the particular doctrine here mentioned cf. Fune 
2.742 £—Tr. 

* Chén-ju IRAN (Sanskrit Bhitatathata), the eternal and absolute reality which 
underlies all changing and illusory phenomena.—Tr. 

™ They thus differ from the concrete things of the physical universe which supposedly 
exist as actual parts of the Buddhist Bhitatathaté or Absolute—Tr. 
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it, cannot be something “empty ” or unreal. This is a point empha- 
sized by Cuv Hsi in his criticisms of Buddhism. [925] Our Nature, he 
maintains, is identical with the Supreme Ultimate itself in all its com- 
pleteness; like the Supreme Ultimate, it contains within it all separate 
Laws; therefore neither it, any more than the world of Law, can be 
“empty” or unreal. The point is brought out in the following 
quotation: 

“When the Buddhists speak of ‘emptiness,’ this does not mean 
that they are (entirely) incorrect. And yet for there to be this 
‘emptiness,’ there must first have existed within it some kind of 
Principle (tao li) .® For if we are merely to say that we are ‘ empty,’ 
without understanding that there is a genuine Principle (lying behind 
this ‘ emptiness’), what use can we make (of such a doctrine)? The 
case is like that of a pool of clear water, the clear coldness of which 
extends to the very bottom. When it is first seen, it will appear to 
have no water in it at all, and a person will then say that this pool 
is only ‘empty.’ If this person does not stretch in his hand to feel 
whether there is coldness or warmth, he will not know that there is 
water within. And such, precisely, is the viewpoint of the Buddhists. 
Especially by those students who lay emphasis upon ‘ the extension 
of knowledge through the investigation of things,’ should this fact be 
kept in mind” (ibid. p. 9). 

The world of Law is a “ pure, empty and vast world ” which “ occu- 
pies no definite position, and has no form or appearance.” ° Never- 
theless, it would be incorrect because of this fact to say that it is 
something ‘empty’ and non-existent in the Buddhist sense. Hence 
though the Buddhists may have a certain justification for their doc- 
trine of “emptiness,” thus forcing Cau Hsi to admit that “this does 
not mean that they are (entirely) incorrect,” the fact remains that 
Law, according to the Neo-Confucian viewpoint, does have absolute 
existence, so that it is therefore incorrect to say that everything what- 
soever is “empty” or unreal. Cuu Hsi remarks further on this: 

“Those (the Buddhists) take the view that Mind is ‘empty’ and 
has no Law. These (the Confucianists) hold the view that although 
Mind itself may be ‘empty,’ nevertheless all the myriad different 
Laws are complete within it” (ibid.) .° 


5 T.e., there can be “ emptiness ” only in contrast to some sort of underlying reality — 
Tr 


° Cf. above, p. 20—Tr. 
107. e., Mind pertains to “ what is below form,” and so is “empty” in an absolute 
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Again: 


“The Confucianists maintain that Law undergoes neither creation 
nor destruction. The Buddhists maintain that there is a Spiritual 
Intelligence + that undergoes neither creation nor destruction ” (ibid. 
p. 8). 

Since our Nature or hsing is equivalent to the entire Supreme 
Ultimate, “all the myriad different Laws are complete within it,” 
where they “ undergo neither creation nor destruction.” As Law thus 
possesses unchanging existence, even persons who refuse to recognize 
that there is such a thing as Law are, in spite of themselves, de- 
pendent upon it for their every conduct. Cau Hsi says: [926] 

“ Beneath Heaven, only this Principle (tao li) exists, which unto 
the end we cannot but follow. The Buddhists and the Taoists, for 
example, even though they would destroy the social relationships,}? 
are nevertheless quite unable to escape from them. Thus, lacking 
(the relationship of) father and son, they nevertheless pay respect 
to their own preceptors (as if they were fathers) on the one hand, 
while they treat their acolytes as their sons on the other. The elder 
among them become elder brother preceptors, while the younger be- 
come younger brother preceptors. And yet, (in so doing,) they are 
clinging to something false, whereas it is the (Confucian) Sages and 
Worthies who have preserved the reality” (ibid.). 

The organization of a society can proceed only according to a par- 
ticular Law or principle. The devotees of Buddhism wish to cut them- 
selves off from ordinary human society, and yet the monkish organi- 
zation which they themselves form itself constitutes a type of society, 
and therefore cannot be organized except in accordance with the Law 
which underlies all societies. Here, says Cuv Hsi, is an evident instance 


sense. Nevertheless, it is the lodging place in man of all different Laws, which pertain 
to “what is above form,” and hence are eternal and “ real.”—Tr. 

11 Shén shih defined by Fu-pao J Fo-hsiich ta tz‘ii-tien 
AHEM (Encyclopedia of Buddhism) 11.1828, as a Buddhist term meaning soul 
(ling hun S394). Among the several passages cited by Tine is one in the Siérangama- 
siitra PF fix#E, ch. 8: “At the time of the end of the world, fierce flames will appear | 
filling the entire universe. The souls (shén shih) of the dead will then crash down 
from their flight and be carried on the smoke to enter a boundless hell.” [Taishd 
19. 144B] For reference to an article by the translator discussing the ideas of Cuu Hsi 
regarding the soul, and contrasting these with the Buddhist point of view, cf. the 
Translator’s Note at the end of the present paper.—Tr. 

12 By becoming monks and thus cutting themselves off from the world.—Tr. 
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of the fact that “beneath Heaven, only this Principle exists, which 
unto the end we cannot but follow.” 

Cuvu Hsi further maintains that the Buddhists fail to recognize the 
true character of the hsing or Nature, believing as they do that there 
is only a “ Spiritual Intelligence ” which exists for all time. Because 
of this, he says, the Buddhists fall into the error of holding that 
Mind is the same as Nature. A passage in the Conversations (op. 
cit., p. 18) states: 

“Hst Tzii-jung'* maintained the doctrine that the Nature of a 
dried up withered thing is (really) no Nature. The Master (i.e., Cau 
Hsi) commented on this: The Nature is only Law. Once a certain 
thing exists, there is a Law for it. The error of Tzi-jung lies in his 
belief that it is Mind which constitutes the Nature, (a belief) which 
is just like that of Buddhism. The Buddhists would only grind and 
rub away at this Mind down to its finest essence, as if it were a lump 
of something, scraping off one layer of skin and then another, until 
they have scraped down to the place where they can no longer scrape. 
And when they have thus ground away until they have reached the 
Mind’s ‘ spiritual light’ (ching kuang ¥496), they would then hold 
that this is what constitutes the Nature. They certainly fail to realize 
that this Nature of theirs is exactly what the (Confucian) Sage calls 
the Mind. Therefore Shang-ts‘ai?* says: ‘What the Buddhists call 
the Nature is exactly what the (Confucian) Sage calls Mind, and what 
the Buddhists call Mind is exactly what the Sage calls Thought (7 
&).’ Mind itself merely serves to contain Law, but the Buddhists 
from the beginning have refused to grant the existence of this Law, 
and throughout they recognize consciousness and (the resulting) 
movement as constituting the Nature. 

“Thus as to sight, hearing, speech and facial expression, the Sage 
knows that for sight there is Law, for hearing there is Law, for speech 
there is Law, for conduct there is Law, and for thinking there is Law. 
These are what the Viscount Cur spoke of as clearness of sight, dis- 
tinctness of hearing, compliance (of speech to reason), respectfulness 
(in conduct), and perspicaciousness (in thought) .15 


(personal name: Chao-jan a disciple of Hsi and native of 
Ts‘ang-chou in Fukien. Cf. Sung Yiian hsiieh-an chiian 69.—Tr. 

14 the literary name of Hsten Liang-tso a disciple of the two 
Cu‘enc brothers. Cf. Bruce, Chu Hsi p. 77—Tr. 

15 The Viscount Cur $€-$- was a virtuous noble who lived under the evil last ruler 
of the Shang dynasty (traditionally about 1122 B.C.). These qualities are to be found 
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“The Buddhists, on the contrary, merely recognize the (physical) 
ability (and not the Law itself) of seeing, hearing, speaking, thinking 
and acting as constituting the Nature. Whether this (physical pro- 
cess of) seeing results in clear perception or not, whether the (process 
of) hearing results in keen audition or not, whether the (process of) 
speaking results in compliance or not (of speech to reason) , or whether 
the thinking is perspicacious or not—all this they do not bother about. 
Higgledy-piggledy, they recognize it all as belonging to the Nature. 
What they dread the most is that someone will mention this word 
Law, which they are all anxious to do away with. This is just the 
doctrine of Kao Tzt, that ‘ that which at birth is so, is what is called 
the Nature.’ ” [927] 

A dried up withered thing, Cau Hsi points out here, even though it 
lacks consciousness, nevertheless is still a thing, for which a particular 
Law must therefore exist. This Law is what constitutes its Nature or 
hsing; consciousness, on the other hand, pertains solely to Mind. If, 
therefore, because an inanimate thing has no consciousness, we are to 
say that it has no Nature of its own, this is to fall into the error of 
identifying Mind with Nature. Consciousness and the activities that 
accompany consciousness are both products of the actions of the Mind; 
hence when the Buddhists claim that the Nature is the seat of such 
consciousness and movement, what they are really speaking of is Mind. 
This Mind has concrete existence and pertains to “what is below 
form,” whereas Law merely subsists and belongs to “ what is above 
form.” 

In this respect, Cuu Hsi’s philosophy is not what is ordinarily called 
Idealism, but.'comes close to the Neo-Realism of modern times. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has been little development of logic in 
Chinese philosophy, and Cuv Hsi has likewise paid little attention to 
this particular point. Therefore what he calls Law, which might very 
well be wholly a logical concept, has in it also ethical qualities. If by 
the Law for vision, for example, one means thereby only the model or 
plan which governs the act of vision, this is a logical concept; but if 


mentioned in “ The Great Plan,” a section of the Book of History (cf. Lecce p. 141) 
which has been attributed to the Viscount Cut, almost surely erroneously.—Tr. 

26 Kao tzii 42-F- was a contemporary of Menctus, and an opponent on the subject 
of human nature. Mencrus maintained that man is by nature good, whereas Kao 
tzii held that man’s nature is indifferent to either good or evil, but is simply the 
natural constitution with which man has been born, man’s later goodness or evil being 
only the result of training or habit. Cf. Fone 1. 145-147—Tr. 
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thereby one means that from this act of seeing, clarity (i.e., excellence) 
of vision ought necessarily to result, this is adding to it an ethical 
overtone. Cuu Hsi combines these two aspects, the logical and the 
ethical, into one, maintaining that the Law which makes a certain 
thing what it is, at the same time acts to make it that which it ought 
(morally) to be. The reason for this, it would seem, is that Cuu Hsi’s 
interest is primarily ethical rather than logical. The same thing is 
true of Piato, though to a lesser extent, and it is likewise true of 
Chinese philosophy as a whole, which has always tended to place its 
primary emphasis upon ethics.’7 


17 Translator’s note: For an article which expands and discusses further some points 
touched on in the above section, cf. Boppr, The Chinese View of Immortality: its 
Expression by Chu Hsi and Relationship to Buddhist Thought, Review of Religion 
6.4 (May, 1942). 
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A STRUCTURAL KEY TO HAN MURAL ART 


ARISING FROM A COMPARISON OF THE OFFERING SHRINE OF CHU WEI AT CHIN-HSIANG WITH 
THE SHRINES AT TWO OTHER SHANTUNG SITES: HSIAO-T‘ANG SHAN AND WU LIANG 120 


Wiuma Farsank 
Wasuinerton, D. C. 


The phrase “ Han reliefs” is much used in books on Chinese art 
and archaeology and presents a clear image to the mind of the in- 
formed reader. This image.is one of rectangular slabs of stone carved 
with horizontal rows of figures. The carving is in varying styles of 
low relief; the figures are conventionalized in silhouette; neither back- 
ground nor perspective is indicated except in the most rudimentary 
form. Two examples that immediately come to mind are the reliefs 
from the two sites: Wu Liang Tz‘ii Hie) (Figs. 5, 6) and Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan #42 {lJ (Fig. 2). This paper is concerned with their rela- 
tionship to a third and equally important series of Han reliefs, those 
from the offering shrine of the Han General, Cau Wei 2M, at Chin- 
hsiang #8, Shantung, which not only have no rows of conventional- 
ized figures but,in fact portray, with obvious mastery of perspective, 
large individualized figures freely posed in a natural setting (Figs. 
10, 11, 12). 

Is it possible that such sophisticated naturalism as characterizes the 
Cuvu Wei reliefs is contemporary with the stylized Wu designs and 
those of Hsaio-t‘ang Shan? This outrage to one’s preconceptions has 
troubled many informed persons; among them the great Chinese 
scholar, Juan Yiian, has expressed the problem very simply: 


Now if you take the (Cuu Wei) rubbings and compare them with all those of the 
Wu shrine, the carvings are different. In them the people, the costumes, the freeness 
of execution, the lifelikeness, considerably resemble the style of painting of T‘ang and 
Sung painters. Perhaps it was a later man of Fu Kou, who, in seeking to revere a 
former generation, made it.* 


Juan Yiian’s recourse to a later date is not a valid solution of the 
puzzle, for the shrine of the Han general was already noted in pre- 
T‘ang times.” The true. basis of his confusion seems to be the assump- 


1Juan Yiian and Pr Yiian SAE, Shan-tso chin-shih chih 
1796, 8.24. Cu Wei was Marquis of Fu Kou #& 

*In the sixth century Shui ching chu JK®KTE. See full discussion below, part 2, 
and complete reference in note 27. 
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tion that the Wu reliefs, being both dated and long famous, are the 
norm of Han mural style. Yet it is far more rational from a stylistic 
point of view to assume that the Han precursors of T‘ang and Sung 
painting would be as close in style and concept as are the Cou Wei 
reliefs, than to assume the tremendous and unexplained gap from the 
flat, conventionalized “ Han reliefs” to the elegant and sophisticated 
three-dimensional naturalism already manifested in Wei genre designs. 

The coexistence within the Han period .of the two opposite styles 
of representation exemplified by the Wu and Cuvu Wei reliefs, which 
appears at first glance highly improbable, can actually be explained 
by a very simple hypothesis. Both series of reliefs formed the walls 
of stone shrines, that we.know. Stone was never a familiar building- 
material to the Chinese; in these shrines as often elsewhere it was 
used merely to make durable (for the perpetual use of the departed 
spirit) the customary wood-frame construction, by literally “ turning 
it to stone.” For example, we are familiar withthe elaborately repro- 
duced roof-tiles cut in the stone slabs which cover the Hsiao-t‘ang 
Shan shrine. In the same way the walls and general structure are 
faithfully copied. My hypothesis, then, is that the two distinct styles 
of Han stone reliefs differ because they are copies of the decorated 
walls of two distinct types of structure: the Wu and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan 
reliefs (and others similar to them) are stone versions of the stamped 
hollow-tiles which formed the walls of the less expensive and hence 
probably commoner shrine-structure of the Han period; the Cau Wei 
reliefs represent in stone the more expensive paintings on plaster which 
decorated the interiors of the brick-walled wood-frame structures 
traditional in China to this day. 

This hypothesis has been suggested by my study of the structures 
of three Wu shrines and the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine. One cannot 
work long with these Han stones without being struck by the close 
resemblance between their decoration and that of contemporary 
stamped tiles. But this resemblance alone is not sufficient grounds 
for assuming that the stone slabs are copies of tiles. It is only when 
we see the slabs in place, forming stone shrines whose very roofs are 
laborious copies of tile, that the thesis is strongly fortified. I hope that 
its final proof can be shown here in a study of the obverse, a study 
of Han mural engravings which were not imitations of stamped tile 
for an imitation-tile structure. This proof depends on new evidence 
here made available for the first time, evidence of wood-structural 
members carved on the walls of Cuu Wei’s shrine and separating the 
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large mural panels. If we accept the hypothesis presented here, we 
cannot avoid thoroughly overhauling our present concepts of Han 
mural art. 


1. Derivations or THE HstAo-T‘ANG SHAN AND 
Wu Liane Tz‘t Revers 


The structure of the ancestral offering shrines set up before the 
grave-mounds of Wu Liang near Chia-hsiang (c. 151 A.D.) and of 
Kvo Chii (?) 9B at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan (before 129 A.D.), both in 
Shantung, has long been known. They are small free-standing stone 
buildings, with pitched roofs, solid long rear walls and gabled end- 
walls, but with an open facade divided at the centre by a pillar. Aside 
from these two examples, I have recently published a presumptive 
reconstruction of two additional and analogous Wu shrines.’ All four 
of these stone shrines fall into the category described above as stone 
copies of contemporary hollow-tile shrines. Acceptance of this con- 
clusion will depend on evidence that there were tile shrines in the Han 
period, and that these stone shrines reflect them in both architecture 
and decoration. 

The skill of the Han craftsmen in the modeling and firing of clay 
is attested by the hard-baked gray jars, bowls, house-models, and 
figurines recovered in profusion from Han tombs. But this was not 
simply a potter’s art; then as now in China clay was the commonest 
structural material. We have many actual examples of Han building- 
bricks and tiles, as well as the architectural models just mentioned, 
which represent clearly the typical wood-frame brick-wall tile-roof 
Han structural formula. We should expect the offering shrines built 
before tombs to be constructed according to this prevailing formula; 
yet the only Han shrines we have are made of stone. Must we 
assume that stone was the customary building material for such 
shrines? Obviously, we have Han stone shrines because, as the 
builders intended, a shrine of stone could withstand the weather even 
through these nearly two thousand years. The plainly derivative 
nature of these stone shrines is the strongest kind of argument for 
assuming wood-and-clay prototypes once existed for them; yet actual 
evidence of the existence of Han shrines of these more perishable 
materials is necessary to clinch the argument. The fact that no free- 


* Farpank, Wilma, “The Offering Shrines of ‘Wu Liang Tz‘t,’” HJAS 6 (March 
1941) . 1-36. 
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standing Han wooden buildings have survived the hazards of weather 
and fire through these 20 centuries ¢ has seemed to offer little hope of 
finding such material proof, but evidence has recently appeared. Prof. 
Olov JANSE, excavating a Han tomb in Indo-China, uncovered near 
the surface of the ground before it the Han roof-tiles which, judging 
from their position with relation to the tomb itself, apparently covered 
such a shrine-structure.’ He found no objects of wood had been pre- 
served in that climate; it is not surprising therefore that no traces of 
the (presumptive) wood frame and brick walls were found. When 
opportunity for careful excavation of additional Han sites becomes 
possible, we may expect such evidences to be multiplied. And it seems 
not improbable that certain of the Han structural bricks and tiles in 
the form of decorated roof- and wall-tiles, columns, etc., in our 
museums, obtained from uninformed dealers and generically termed 
“tomb-tiles ” or “ Han bricks,” may prove to be remnants of tile- 
shrines preserved by chance burial. 

The actual appearance of the Han title shrines can be deduced from 
an examination of the stone shrines themselves. 


SHAN SHRINE: STRUCTURAL EVIDENCE FOR 
Tite DerivaTIon 


The offering shrine standing atop Hsiao-t‘ang Shan ° is constructed 
of two monolithic gabled end-walls, a long rear wall of two stone slabs 
set side by side, an octagonal column dividing the open facade and 
supporting the lintel and the front end of a partition gable which in 
turn extends to the back wall and supports the center of the roof (see 
Fig. 1, shrine 1). The roof consists of four slabs carved in meticulous 
imitation of a tiled roof even to detailed representation of the wooden 


‘A recently discovered T‘ang temple on Wu-t‘ai Shan, Shansi, is the earliest wooden 
building known to exist in China. Cf. Liana Ssit-chéng “China’s Oldest 
Wooden Structure,” Asia 41 no. 7 (July 1941). 384-387. 

* Cf. photograph of one such roof-tile found in connection with Tomb No. 2 at 
Nghi-ve in the province of Bac-ninh, Tonkin—RAA 9 no. 3-4, Pl. LXXV, g; also 
text, p. 17. Prof. Janse writes (in a letter to the author) “ besides the discoveries at 
Nghi-ve (Tonkin) , some inscribed roof-tiles have been found outside a Han brick-tomb, 
located at Kim-boi (phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa. These tiles will be published in 
the complete report I am preparing at present.” 

Sexino Tei Shina Santésh6 ni okeru Kandai fumbo no hydshoku 
Tokys, 1916, Fig. 4, for plan and 
elevations, on which Fig. 1, shrine 1, herewith is based. 
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rafter-ends which support the tiles. We look in vain, however, for 
evidences of further wood construction in the three walls. There is 
no sign of the beams, columns and brackets which should be revealed 
on the walls in a contemporary wood-frame building; instead, the 
designs on the interior of the three walls are continuous, in unbroken 
rows across the face of the stone. But what wall material would be 
strong enough to carry the weight of the heavy tile roof without the 
aid of a wood-frame? The most plausible answer would seem to be— 


hollow tile. 


~ 


Ill. 1. Gabled hollow-tile “ Subterranean house” of Han date 
at Loyang, as reconstructed by Bicxens (fig. 5). 


Hollow tiles of a size and strength to have been the prototypes of 
such walls as these at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan have been found in Honan 
and many are to be seen in our museums. Examples of the type have 
been published by Dr. Bicxens’ and, more recently, by Bishop 
Waite ® (see Figs. 4, 5). (Those published by Dr. Bicxens are stated 
to be of Han date; Bishop Wurre believes his Chin Ts‘un @F¥ tiles to 
be somewhat earlier, possibly 3d century B.C.) The Chin Ts‘un tiles 
published by Bishop Wuitr were “of two shapes, rectangular and 
triangular, with the ornamentation usually on both large surfaces, 
and sometimes also on the narrow sides. They were hollow, gray in 
colour, and made of smooth clay baked to the hardness of brick. The 
rectangular ones ranged from three feet to six feet in length, one and 


7 Bicxens, Dr. F., “Les Antiquités funéraires du Honan Central,” Bulletin de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Bruzelles, 36 (1921) . 59-164. 
® Warts, William C., Tomb Tile Pictures of Ancient China, Toronto, 1939. 
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a half. feet to two feet in width, and were all six inches thick” (p. 22). 
According to Bicxens such tiles formed the walls of rectangular or 
L-shaped tomb-chambers two tiles high. 

The largest and most beautiful of the scattered tiles described by 
Bicxens belong to what he terms “ subterranean houses.” Of these 
he writes (p. 136), “The other type of tomb, less common, had the 
form of a house with a pitched roof, and sometimes this house was 
preceded by a separate gateway, thus resembling the ancient Chinese 
manor with its front courtyard.” For us, it resembles also the offering 
shrine approached through its entrance pillar-gates. The whole ques- 
tion of the relationship of the free-standing offering shrines to the 
underground ancestral cult rooms in Han tombs, for example the 
frescoed room in a chambered tomb excavated by Japanese archaeolo- 
gists near Port Arthur in 1932° (see Fig. 15), and the cult chambers 
found by Prof. JANnsE in Indo-China,’° requires study. But, whether 
or not Bicxens’ “ subterranean houses ” were actually related to Han 
offering shrines, they furnish instances of the use during the Han 
period of large hollow tiles for the construction of gabled structures. 
We have then some structural justification for assuming that the 
Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine could have been based on a tile prototype. 

The reconstruction of such a tile prototype from the evidence of 
this stone shrine would appear to be as follows. Hollow tiles form the 
entire substructure, the floor and walls, central column and partition 
gable, and probably too the lintel and ridge beam. Wood is used only 
in the rafters which support the tiles of the roof. The walls would 
probably be two tiles in height. The break between them may be 
indicated by the row of fluting just below the base of the gable on 
the exterior and walls of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine (see Fig. 1, 


shrine 1, c). 


Hstao-t‘aAnc SHAN SHRINE: TILE DERIVATION oF DECORATION 


The inner surfaces of the three walls of the shrine, and both sides 
of the partition gable, are decorated with intaglio figures (Fig. 2). 
Mythological scenes appear in the gables, centering about the deities 
of the east and the west, respectively. Below these, two rows of horse- 


At Mu-ch‘éng-i near Ying-ch‘éng-tzi (generally identified by 
the latter name). Cf. Hamapa Késaku (W. Acker, tr.), “On the Painting of the 
Han Period,” Memoirs of the Research Department of the Téyé Bunko, 8. 33-44. 

29 See note 58. 
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men form a continuous parade around the three walls. The lower rear 
wall has at its base the focal scene of the shrine, three pavilions side 
by side sheltering important persons who are receiving the homage of 
their entourage. Around this pavilion-scene on three sides is a wide 
border of geometrical pattern in rows. The lower side walls contain 
lively scenes of feasting and battle. (On the west wall below the horse- 
men there is drawn a line which is on a level with the top of the 
geometrical pattern on the rear wall. This apparenly represents the 
division between the upper tile and the lower on each wall. The same 
division is visible on the exterior end walls in the band of fluting 
just mentioned.) 

The subject matter of the shrine decorations as described above is 
varied and.even complex. The general visual impression of the carv- 
ings is also one of great variety and movement. It is only when one 
looks closely at the individual figures that the curious and significant 
truth about them is revealed. The swarm of horsemen, footsoldiers, 
officials, etc., which cover the walls are actually mere duplications of 
a half-dozen or so type-figures. The parades are largely rows of identi- 
cal horsemen, the lines of ceremonious officials are just one official 
repeated again and again, and even the helter-skelter of the battle 
scene can be broken down into the common denominator of two 
warriors riding at a flying gallop—one with spear, one with bow— 
which, scattered in duplicate over the surface of the stone, convey 
admirably the impact of the infuriated hordes. 

These repeated figures are composed entirely in one plane. They 
are arranged on an empty background; no distance is indicated. Each 
figure is an independent unit whose rigid outlines allow no interplay 
of motion with those adjoining. Thus the interrelationship of the 
figures is one of position only, for instance in rows, but not of mutual 
interaction. This point is important, for Han draughtsmanship in 
the free media of tempera and lacquer painting, as we should expect, 
always depicts interrelated figures whose poses are modified to har- 
monize with the dominant motion of the whole composition.? This 
is the normal result of the free use of the brush. But the designer 
of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan reliefs was as free as a lacquer painter to 
design as he pleased, technically. He drew, with a brush or more 


11 EF. g., the lacquer “ Painted Basket ” from Lo-lang, lacquer bowl in the collection 
of Marquis Hosokawa, Tékyé, tempera painted “Ross Bricks” in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, three tempera painted gable tiles, Eumorphopoulos Collection, 
London, inter alia. 
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probably an engraver’s tool '* on the flat surface of the stone, lines 
for the craftsman with the chisel to follow. The conventions he em- 
ployed—duplicate and independent figures, rows, no backgrounds or 
other indications of a third dimension, geometrical-pattern borders— 
are not traditional conventions of the painter’s art. These, taken with 
the very significant intaglio carving of the figures, are an attempt 
to reproduce in the free medium of stone-engraving the rigid limi- 
tations of the craft of tile-stamping. 


TILE-STAMPING TECHNIQUES 


Decoration by stamped imprint on the wet clay was a means of 
decorating the surface of a brick or tile mechanically, thereby saving 
the extra expense of skilled free-hand painting. Commonly the wooden 
stamping-blocks used were carved either with geometrical patterns to 
be imprinted on the borders of the tile, or framed scenes which were 
designed for fixed stamping in rows to cover the tile surface (Fig. 3). 
But an interesting variant on this technique is used in the decoration 
of the large hollow tiles published by Bishop Wurre.’ Instead of rect- 
angular integrated scenes repeated mechanically across the surface, 
these tiles are stamped with the disparate parts of such scenes—the 
men, the horses, the trees, the birds; each figure on its individual 
stamp—arranged to form the scene desired (Fig. 4). From being 
purely mechanical, tile-stamping in this way comes to provide a cer- 
tain amount of play for the creative imagination of the craftsman. 
He can, by selecting with care the stamps to be used and relating 
them ingeniously on the surface of the tile, combine them to picture 
any one of an endless number of possible scenes. For example, with 
two stamps—a nomadic horseman shooting an arrow, and a deer in 
flight—a whole gable is covered with a frenzied hunting scene of 
hunters galloping hither and yon after a herd of deer escaping in all 
directions. Again, single stamps of flying geese are applied to a tile 
in a quiet row to give the effect of an idyllic country scene ** or, by 
changing number and direction they form a rising wedge—a large 
flock of geese frightened off by hunting dogs beneath.*® 


12See unfinished figures in the gables, and many uncompleted horses’ heads, which 
are indicated by firm and delicate engraved outlines but not chiselled away between. 
None of the hesitancy of the traced line is here, nor any of the inevitable errors of 
the copyist. 

18Cf. White, op. cit., Pl. I, I, Ii. 
%*Cf. White, Pl. XVI-XIX. 


**Cf. White, Pl. VII-XII. 
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The figures carved on the inner walls of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan 
shrine appear to be derived from tile-stamping of this second type. 
I say “ derived from ” with a later development of the type in mind, 
because there are points in which they diverge from the Chin Ts‘un 
tiles just described. For instance the tiles are stamped with only 
linear outlines indented, whereas the stone-carved figures of Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan are entirely indented, in intaglio. The geometrical-design 
borders, universal in the tiles, occur only about the focal scene on the 
rear wall at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. Then, too, the shrine decorations 
attempt larger, more complicated scenes. But the fundamental limi- 
tations of the stamped-tile technique, utterly foreign to stone, are 
maintained even though with difficulty. The mechanical ease of stamp- 
ing a row of identical figures in wet clay cannot be matched in stone- 
working, where the very similarity of the repeated figures complicates 
the task of reproducing them accurately. Why this extra effort to 
reproduce the simple tile-stamping technique in the difficult and in- 
appropriate medium of stone? The explanation has already been given 
above, in the discussion of the derivative structure of the Hsiao-t‘ang 
Shan shrine: this was not just a stone building,’* but a tile building 
turned to stone. The effort seems to have been not to embellish the 
stone for its own artistic possibilities but to add its permanency to 
the traditional structure and decoration of the stamped tile shrine 
then in common use. 


Tue Wu Surines AND STAMPED-TILE DECORATION 


The more famous reliefs from the Wu family shrines at Chia-hsiang 
(see Figs. 5, 6 a and b) present a further adaptation of tile technique to 
stone; yet in many ways they are as close to the tile prototypes as are 
the reliefs of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. The Wu shrines, like the Hsiao-t‘ang 
Shan shrine, are not copies of wood-frame structures (Fig. 1, shrines 2, 
3, 4). Their walls bear no indication of posts, beams, and brackets; 
only in their roof-slabs, carved to imitate tiling, do we find wooden 
rafter-ends represented in the stone. 

The decoration of the interior walls is arranged in the same hori- 
zontal registers that are characteristic of the shrine walls at Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan. They traverse the walls uninterrupted from end to end. 
Each row of figures is firmly marked by horizontal borders and the 


2° Stone was not to be exploited as an independent medium until the carving of 
the great rock sculptures of Yiin Kang at the advent of Buddhism. 
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walls are divided into upper and lower sections by bands of geometric 
and other designs (see Fig. 5). The end-wall gables, too, are set off 
from the upper end-walls by similar rows of abstract design. These 
decorative bands appear quite obviously to represent the rows of 
stamped border-patterns which mark the edges of the hollow tiles 
here copied in stone.1* 

The figures themselves are in flat silhouette against a plain back- 
ground with no indication of their setting in space. The background 
treatment here differs from that of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine. As 
described above, the figures in the earlier shrine are indented in a 
polished surface. In the Wu shrines, the reverse is true—the figures 
themselves are all that is left of the polished surface of the stone and 
it is the background which is indented. Not only is the background 
cut away but it is striated in vertical channels as though scraped 
with a comb. 

The various types of relief-technique: low-relief, intaglio, grounds 
striated or otherwise, etc., are commonly enumerated in studies of 
these Han stones. This enumeration is a favorite recourse to some 
form of order in the chaos of the subject. But it seems to me that 
these classifications take on their true meaning only when they are 
studied in relation to parallel tile-techniques. For example, let us take 
three types of relief-technique which are particularly relevant to our 
study: 1. Intaglio figures in a polished ground (Hsiao-t‘ang shan), 
2. Intaglio figures in a striated ground (Tsinan Museum series) ,”* 
8. Low-relief figures emerging from a striated ground (Wu shrines). 
The first type reflects the simplest and most obvious tile-stamping 
technique. The design is executed by pressing carved wooden stamps 
into a surface of smooth wet clay. The second type, intaglio figures 
in a striated ground, is simply a more lively version of the first, i.e., 
the background is enlivened by the elementary process, familiar to all 
workers in clay, of dragging a comb or other toothed tool over the 
wet surface. This done, the wooden stamps are pressed into the striated 


17 For even more marked examples of the apparent reproduction of stamp border- 
patterned tiles in stone, cf. the Han pillars of Téng-féng RE Hsien, Honan: the 
T‘ai-shih A'S pillars (118 A. D.), K‘ai-mu BAPE pillars (123 A.D.), and Hsiao-shih 
A} ¥ pillars, described and illustrated in CHavannes, Edouard, Mission archéologique 
dans la Chine septentrionale, Paris, 1913 (cited hereafter as Mission) I, part 1, 41-61 
Figs. 1-38. 

18 SeKino, op. cit., Figs. 162-180. For other examples of the type, cf. idem, Figs. 
145-8, 156-62, and Cuavannes, Mission, Figs. 1219-24. 
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surface as before. This second technique achieves with great ease a far 
more complex effect than the first, so long as it is executed in clay. 
But to reproduce the effect in stone is infinitely more laborious. 
Whereas the first type can be copied with relative ease by simply 
cutting the figures into the polished surface of the stone, a stone 
version of the second type requires not only cutting into the polished 
surface to execute the intaglio figures, but also channeling the entire 
background around them. Thus every inch of the surface of the stone 
must be cut. In type three, however, the same effect is obtained by 
means which are infinitely more economical from the point of view 
of the stone-cutter. The figures are, as heretofore, contrasted with a 
striated ground; but only the striations are cut. The original polished 
surface of the stone forms the silhouetted figures, and incidentally 
furnishes a perfect ground for engraving details of features and costume. 
Here we have a technique which preserves the basic appearance of tile- 
stamping while providing considerable scope for the art of the stone- 
engraver. In this respect the decorations of the Wu shrines represent 
a marked development over those of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. 

The designers and carvers of the Wu reliefs, instead of slavishly 
reproducing the stamped-tile model no matter how unimaginative and 
wearisome the labor, developed a new style by exploring the possibili- 
ties of the unfamiliar medium. The modification of technique cited in 
the last paragraph is only one example of this new and freer use of 
stone. Having rid themselves of the compulsion to copy exactly, the 
designers of the Wu reliefs could escape the chief aesthetic limitations 
of stamped-tile decoration, i.e., the rigid outline of the figures which 
permitted composition by spacing only. The most perfunctory com- 
parison of the Wu and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan reliefs reveals this outstanding 
difference. Every row, every scene, every group of two or three figures 
in the Wu stones is composed with each part related to the whole. A 
rhythm of line and motion, not unlike that which pervades an unfold- 
ing Sung landscape scroll, binds each row of figures into a living unity. 
Contrast even the rows of disciples in the Front and Left shrines with 
the analogous row of standing men at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan; the latter are 
stiffly repetitive, but in the former the individual figures by a turn of 
the head, deeper bow, or raised hand, take their places in the related 
motion of the entire group. 

The compositional feature of the Wu designs which has been often 
dubbed “horror vacui” is probably another development from tile 
stamping technique. The tile-stamper, having a surface to be covered 
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with a picture in two dimensions only, filled his empty spaces with 
animals and birds or conventionalized trees.1® In the Wu reliefs the 
same elements are used for the same purpose, but they are more 
closely knit into the general composition than is possible within the 
rigid limitations of tile-stamping. It is as though by modifying the 
outlines of the figures the artist had found the key to a puzzle and 
had the satisfaction of fitting together at last the pieces which had 
been set out in rows before him. Certainly he is obsessed with this 
form of two-dimensional composition. 

It is necessary in noting these departures from the tile model, how- 
ever, to keep in mind how close to the model are the Wu shrines in 
most particulars. Not only are they structurally similar to tile build- 
ings, and decorated with rows of flat figures, bordered with bands of 
geometrical patterns, etc., but the figures themselves are limited to a 
few type-forms. Their outlines may be modified in the interest of more 
cohesive composition but the social hierarchy of types from official to 
kitchen coolie is a set one. Officials assume various poses depending 
on the scene in which they play a part, but their features and costumes 
are unvarying. The same is true of the various other types repre- 
sented: women, servants, armed men, etc., as well as the large number 
of animals and mythological creatures. Thus the principle of repeating 
the type-stamp is faithfully preserved even though the outlines of the 
figures are modified for artistic reasons. 

Although we have treated here the tile origins of the “ Han reliefs ” 
only briefly and have cited examples from only two groups of stones, 
the subject is deserving of further study. It is possible that by cor- 
relating with tile techniques the various techniques of relief in the 
several groups of Han stones, a scheme of technical development will 
emerge which will permit relative dating of the slabs. Certainly it 
would be interesting from an artistic point of view to trace in detail 
the craftsman’s transition from employing only the quality of per- 
manence in stone to realizing its wider possibilities as an independent 
medium. 

But this evolution of the tile-based reliefs was only a side-pool off 
the main stream of Chinese pictorial art. Beginning with strict ad- 
herence to the mechanical craft of tile-stamping, it developed, in the 
Wu reliefs, an art unique in China’s artistic history. Echoes of its 
conventions are found in the parades of the donors cut on the cave- 


1° E. g., Waite, op. cit., Pl. 18-19, 36, and 119, 120, 124. 
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wells at Yiin Kang and Lung Mén in the Wei period. Yet the true 
channel of early Chinese painting which culminated in the subtleties 
of the T‘ang and Sung schools *° can be traced back through such Wei 
murals as those of the Boston Museum shrine to the mural paintings 
of the Han dynasty and before. Fortunately we have, preserved for 
us in stone, frescoed walls of a Han shrine from which certain con- 
clusions about the lost paintings of the period can be drawn. 


2. Tue Surine or Cuu Wet: GENERAL STRUCTURE 


The stone offering shrine of the Han general, Cuv Wei, was erected 
before his tomb 3 li (1 mi.) west of present Chin-hsiang, southwest 
Shantung, in about the year 50 A.D. Like the other Han shrines we 
have been discussing, it had three walls, the front (in this case southern) 
face being open with a column dividing it in the middle (Fig. 9). The 
roof slabs were carved to imitate tiling, and the interior walls were 
engraved with outline drawings of large figures engaged in celebrating 
a ceremonial feast. 

As I have indicated above, the structure of a wood-frame building 
was also carved on the interior walls of the shrine. A heavy bracket 
to support the ridge-beam was carved at the center of either end-gable; 
the two transverse beams on which the bracket rested were represented 
across the upper half of the wall-proper; an engaged column was shown 
supporting these at their mid-section.2? The rear wall continued the 
representation of the two transverse beams and was divided in half 
like the facade by a carved central column in pilaster strip. Thus 
each of the three walls was divided by these carved members into 
four parts as though by a cross: the transverse beams divided it into 
upper and lower sections, the central column divided it into left and 
right sections. As in modern palace and temple architecture, with its 
analogous wooden frame and plastered brick walls, it was these four 


*°Such paintings as the British Museum “Admonitions of the Instructress” by Ku 
K‘ai-chih, the “ Silk Beaters” of T‘ang T‘ai-tsung, and the Yen Li-pén “ Scroll of the 
Emperors” in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, are examples in the direct line of 
descent from Han painting of the type reflected in the shrine of Cau Wei, now to 
be discussed. 

*1 A comparable structure, similarly revealed, characterizes Chinese wooden buildings 
even today. It is possible that the stone bracket (sketch no. 5 in fig. 7) now in the 
Chin-hsiang Educational Bureau courtyard originally formed part of this shrine. It 
would then have topped the central column of the facade to support the lintel. Cf. 
bracket of Ping-yang pillar, Secaten, Mission, Pl. Vol. 1, 37. 
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plastered panels between the wooden members on each wall which were 
embellished with mural paintings. Altogether, then, we find the re- 
mains of twelve integrated panels from the three walls of the Cau 
Wei shrine, six in the upper register and six in the lower. 

The fact that the Cau Wei shrine was carved to imitate a wood- 
frame structure has not been made known before. It was revealed on 
a chance visit to the site which I made in 1934 with Mrs. C. H. Peaks | 
in the course of an amateur archaeological trip. At the time of our 
visit the stones of the shrine had been dismantled and set up in the 
Chin-hsiang Educational Bureau, an old temple in the heart of the 
town. The main hall, where the stones were, served also as a school- 
room, and school was in session. The hall was both dark and crowded; 
it was impossible to photograph the stones with my inadequate equip- 
ment. But I made sketches of several slabs, noting the designs in rela- 
tion to the architectural members (Fig. 13). Using these sketches and 
an excellent set of rubbings of the designs *? I have attempted to 
reconstruct the shrine-walls. When the war is over, no doubt it will 
be possible to study these stones scientifically in situ; but until that 
time this preliminary work may be of some value. 


Literary REFERENCES 


According to the Hou Han shu,?* Cau Wei of Huai-yang #£% was 
an important military figure in the civil wars which ensued (9-21 
A.D.) at the end of the usurpation of Wane Mang 3, and which 
resulted in the founding of the Later Han dynasty. He was on the 
losing side. In September of the year 27 A. D., he was commander of 
the garrison at Loyang when it was besieged by the generals of Liv 
Hsiu #7 who subsequently founded the new dynasty and became 
Emperor Kuang-wu 36%. To break the extended siege, Lru Hsiu 
resorted to bribery, and Cau Wei surrendered the city to him on 
November 5th. It became the capitol of Eastern Han. Cuu Wei was 
rewarded by a pardon, appointed Barbarian-subduing Generalissimo 


22 Loaned to me through the kindness of Mr. L. C. S. Sickman, of the Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, Mo., to whom I am also indebted for helpful suggestions and 
criticism in the early stages of preparation of this article. 

2° Cf. Hou Han Shu Chi-chich Wane Hsien-ch‘ien ed., 
Annals #7 #2, 1A: 13, 14, 16n, 17b. Memoirs Rif 1: 2, 2b, $b, 4, 4b, 6. I am in- 
debted to Prof. Homer Duss of Duke University for these references to Cou Wei, 
compiled during his work of translating the How Han Shu. 
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2PIKWFH and enfeoffed Marquis of Fu-kou.** Thus by his treachery 
he remained a man of influence and undoubtedly of wealth in his de- 
clining years. This wealth and official prestige must account for the 
grander, frescoed, offering shrine represented in stone before his tomb. 

The shrine bears no exact date. Three decipherable inscriptions 
appear on the walls: “the Cau family of Han” “ Chang- 
shu’s tomb” (Chang-shu is his ming) and “ Cuv Wei” 
HR It is, of course, not possible to say definitely that these in- 
scriptions are not later additions.**> The date, c. 50 A. D., given above 
for the shrine, has been suggested by Fiscuer ** and seems to fit very 
well the probable life-span of Cau Wei. 

The first account of the shrine is given in the sixth century Shui 
ching chu by Li Tao-yiian (d. 527 A.D.) .27 The building is identified 
briefly with the Barbarian-subduing Generalissimo and Marquis of 
Fu Kou. Thus as early as the Six Dynasties period the shrine was 
traditionally attributed to the Later Han. 

After this sixth century reference 500 years elapse before it is next 
mentioned, in the 11th century Méng hsi pi-t‘an of Sutin Ts‘un- 


*4 Huai-yang and Fu-kou are both in present Honan, fairly near together (the first, 
just north of 34° lat. between 114° and 115° long., and the second just south of 34° 
at 115° long.). Chin-hsiang, where Cuu Wei is buried, is just north of 35° between 
116° and 117°. 

5 Actually, the only inscription visible in the rubbings published herewith is “ Cau 
Chang-shu’s tomb ” FRALHE on rubbing West-A. The further inscriptions are 
cited from the Chin-shih tsui-pien @> 44 Xi 21.8b, and the Shan-tso chin-shih chih, 
8.24b. The latter states, further, “On only one scene is there a label, in pa fén 
writing: four lines of characters 3 fén in diameter. There have been preserved only a 
few characters (listed, p. 24b) which are extremely beautiful and powerful. It is a 
pity that the peeling and dropping-off has been so very great that the literary meaning 
is hard to know in detail.” 

2° Fiscner, Otto, Die chinesische Malerei der Han-dynastie, Berlin 1931. On page 
54 he writes: “ We know nothing of Cau Wei’s career beyond this [his surrender of 
Loyang in 25 A.D.]. From the location of his tomb one can conclude that he estab- 
lished himself in Shantung and acquired land. The year of his death is also unknown, 
still one dares assume that he would have died and been buried hardly earlier than the 
middle of the first century. Therefore the beginning of his offering shrine was probably 
made just at this time.” 

A résumé of this work in French by Fiscuer appeared in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts 1932, pp. 17-36. The Cau Wei designs are discussed on pp. 20-24. 

27 (Shanghai Chung-hua Shu-chii edition, 1937) 8.19b. The in- 
correct statement is made that “north (sic) of the tomb there is a stone temple” 
BAA Alki , which would suggest that Li Tao-yiian was compiling his information 
from rubbings or hearsay rather than from first-hand acquaintance. 
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chung.”® The author proclaims the “ real Han style ” of the costumes 
and headdresses depicted, and remarks with wonder that not only the 
fashions in clothing but also the types of implements and vessels are 
similar to those used in his own time. 

Although only these two references are usually cited, I have been 
able to discover a few more brief but interesting items in the written 
history of the shrine. 

At the end of the 18th century (1797) the shrine is described in the 
Shan-tso chin-shih chih of Juan Yiian and Pr Yiian.2® The author 
was obviously acquainted with the shrine only through rubbings of 
the wall-designs, which he describes in some detail paying special 
attention to the costumes and headdresses. Not having seen the 
original stones he becomes confused in trying to reassemble these wall 
panels (p. 25): 

The above pictures, of which rubbings are all made connecting, divide into 25 
scenes. ‘The upper register has 12 scenes, each 1 ft. 5 in. high, and the lower register 
has 13 scenes, each $ ft. 5 in. high, but in the horizontal widths the feet and inches 
are not constant. Each scene has curtains and rows of screens; and also cups, plates, 
offering vases and spoons, all things for the occasion of feasting and entertaining 
guests. ... 


The stylistic discrepancies between the Cou Wei murals and those 
of Wu Liang Tz‘i, as I have said before, led him to suspect that they 
were later than Han in date. 

It would be interesting to know just how old were the rubbings of 
the Cuvu Wei designs studied by Juan Yiian. For the shrine became 
buried, presumably by Yellow River floods, at some time between the 
11th and the 19th centuries, and it was not until 1857 (60 years after 
his book was published) that it again saw the light of day. The 
rediscovery is recorded in the Chin-hsiang hsien chih *° thus (p. 6): 

Behind the chamber there was formerly a small cavern which looked very black. 
If you took a stone and threw it in, there was a sound of stone hitting stone. But 
in the 7th year of Hsien Féng (1857) there was a large cave-in; on entering it by 
candlelight (there was revealed) the stone chamber. The south side was open with 
a pillar in the center. Its lower part (pavement?) was without pictures or writing 
but it could be discerned that the left, right, and rear had them. The walls of the 
small chamber were sooty, like the kitchen stoves in peoples’ houses.** Thereupon 


BER, BR, 19. 3b. See note 1. 


80 A PRELE, 1862, 1.5b, 6. (The 1768 edition makes only brief mention of the 
shrine, locating it and citing the Méng hsi pi-t‘an comment.) 
81 Very possibly they had been already blackened (like the Wu slabs) with ink from 


the taking of rubbings. 
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the rumor spread that the earth had fallen in and those who came to see were like a 
market-crowd. 


I can find no further extended references to the shrine or its 
decorations in 19th century archaeological works. The Han-shth 
ts‘un-mu *? mentions the “ pictures in the stone chamber of Cau Wei: 

- 20 Stones,” which again reveals that the author was drawing con- 
clusions from the rubbings and had not visited the site. Actually the 
three walls are made up of 13 stones, four on each end and five along 
the rear wall. Other brief notes ** add little. 

It seems likely that the neglect of these reliefs by Chinese scholars 
up to the present ** is due both to the paucity of inscriptions (with 


ch. F, 2 (by ERS, in , Mt 19). 
Shan-tung t'ung-chih [lJ ch. 21; Chi-ning chih-li chou chih (AER 
SHR, 15, Juna AHF, Han Wu Liang hua-hsiang lu 
4RZ%, Peiping 1936. On p. 2 Prof. Juna locates the tomb incorrectly at Liang 
ch‘éng shan Wisely, and on p. 6 quotes from Huang I jy 5} (excavator of the Wu 
slabs) in the Chén-ching-t‘ang chin-shih shu-hua t‘i-pa (1862) , 
who compares briefly the 2-chien architectural form of the Wu Front Chamber with 
the similar form of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and Cau Wei chambers. It seems probable 
that Huang had visited the Cau Wei shrine. 

Omura Seigai KF} PG HE, Shina bijutsu shi chdso hen 3% AG , Tokys 
1915, p. 71, ill. Fig. 204. He states erroneously that the chamber has 8-chien. 

Hamapa Késaku (see note 9) doubts the Han date,’in his postscripted note, p. 44. 

** Since this section was completed I have received a copy of the current CYYY 
8.1, in which Lao Kan Bip of the Institute staff has published his very stimulating 
and instructive “ Notes on Three Western Shantung Sculptures of the Han Dynasty 
in which are discussed stones from just the three sites covered 
in the present article. After giving a number of quotations about Han painting, chiefly 
from the Hou Han Shu and a brief discussion of the techniques of carving the slabs, 
he devotes the rest of the article to the categories of subject matter and of objects 
shown in the reliefs. Under subject matter he has three headings, 1. Feast Scenes 
(with the Cau Wei reliefs as the chief example); 2. Official Trials and Battles (in 
which he makes the interesting suggestion that the battle scenes may be military 
examinations); and 3. Stories. Under objects, he makes careful studies of 1. Chariots 
and Riders, and 2. Buildings. This last section is incomplete owing to circumstances 
arising from the war. 

Regarding the Cau Wei designs, he quotes the Méng hsi pi-t‘an and Juan Yiian 
and Pi Yiian, as already quoted herewith. He reiterates the error of the scholars that 
there were 25 stones still present when the Shan-tso chin-shih chih was written whereas 
in the latter part of the Ch‘ing period only 15 remained. He quotes the Yii Shih Fy a} 
of Yeu Ch‘ang-chih BR as saying that the stones are much injured and split off. 
Defending the designs against imputations that they date from a later period than 
Han, he writes: 

“As for the figures, costumes and utensils (Juan Yiian) mentions, the Lo-lang and 
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consequent lack of literary interest) and the poor preservation of the 
pictures. Not only did the stone flake badly, but even after the cave- 
in which revealed the shrine again in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the walls were not completely excavated from the soil. Rub- 
bings made after this time (such as those published by Fiscuer) 
showed only the upper half of the lower (main) register scenes. 

We are indebted to Cuavannes for photographs of the shrine in 
this condition, taken on his visit to the site in 1907 (Fig. 8 reproduces 
one of these) .** He makes only brief mention of it, locating it, giving 
the inscriptions, and quoting the Shui ching chu identification of Cau 
Wei. In addition, he gives the following personal observations (pp. 
5, 6): 

(The chamber) is half buried in the ground and has lost all the roof of its western 
section, the eastern part has conserved half of its roof, i.e., four slabs 2m. 15 in length, 
0.26 wide. Each slab represents two long flat tiles connected by a convex flange. 

The rear wall measures about 4 metres in length. It was formed of 5 stones one of 
which has disappeared. The lateral faces are more than 4 metres long; the front face, 
entirely open, is oriented towards the south. 

Behind, i.e., to the north of the chamber, can be seen at the ground level the roof 
of a great subterranean stone passageway which probably starts from the tomb, 
situated 30-odd metres behind the chamber and which, if we reason by analogy with 
what Mr. Sekino has concluded for the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan chamber, must pass under 


Ying-ch‘éng-tzi paintings are like this; it is not necessary to conclude they are later 
creations. The carving may be crude and simple, but, by contrast, the preservation 
of the spirit of the original drawings is particularly great; therefore it is no proof that 
it is a later production. Now if we try embossing the figures of Cuu Wei’s stone 
chamber, then they are very similar to Wu Liang Tz‘i; if we try rendering the Wu 
Liang Tz‘i pictures in outline, then it is also the same as Cov Wei’s stone chamber. 
These two cannot be judged by workmanship. In fact, the vivid spirit of Wu Liang 
Tz‘t cannot be said to be unrealistic.” 

In another place (p. 97), he says that the intaglio or relief form as illustrated in 
such later carvings as those of Wu Liang Tz‘i “naturally represents an advance in 
skill ” over the simple engraved line of the Cau Wei stones. 

I cannot agree that the difference between the Wu and Cuu Wei designs is a matter 
of technique only, and not of concept and intention. The very experiment Lao Kan 
suggests, of shifting techniques between the two, would discredit his theory instantly, 
in emphasizing the incongruity of depicting free figures in 3-dimensional space by the 
tightly-knit silhouette relief of the Wu stamped-tile conventions. Nor does one 
technique seem to me to be an advance over the other; each is well adapted to repro- 
duce the effect of its particular medium. The mythological designs (M-1 and -2) from 
the Cau Wei shrine illustrate how capable of working in the Wu relief technique were 
the carvers of these stones. 

85 Cyavannes, Mission, Pl. CCCX, Figs. 911, 912, 913. See illustrations herewith, 
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the building and open before it. The interior walls are decorated with line engravings 
of which it is extremely difficult to take rubbings; only with great trouble have I been 
able to obtain some impressions which have enabled me to trace the designs of figures 
1180-1184.°°* These designs, which strongly resemble the wood-engravings found in 
illustrated Chinese books, are interesting even though one does not know exactly what 
they represent. Certainly they seem, in spite of their simplicity of line, to show much 
facility and life. 

With no time for an extended study of the slabs in situ, and without 
good rubbings for later examination, CHAVANNES was unfortunately 
in no position to publish the Cuu Wei designs in detail and appraise 
their value. 

The true importance of the Cau Wei engravings in the history of 
Chinese art was grasped by the student of Han art, Otto Fiscuer, 
who never visited the site but studied a set of rubbings obtained in 
Tsinanfu and published them in 1930.%° Of them he wrote (p. 63): 

There arises, however, out of these large line-engravings an utterly new and 
unsuspected picture of the figure-painting of this time. It is the earliest example 
dated with some assurance, but one sees at once that this portrayal is superior to 
everything we are acquainted with even in the best of the bas-reliefs, which really 
could give, from what we can surmise, only a faint suggestion of the mural 
paintings. Here is an original monument which lacks nothing but color. Here we 
stand for the first time before large, integrated pictures which present a very com- 
plicated treatment of many figures with all accessories even to the details clearly 
and unifiedly set forth. 

Besides discussing the significance of the style of these reliefs, 
Fiscuer describes the contents of the pictures in great detail, and 
cites descriptions of analogous offering feasts to the ancestors from 
the Li Chi and a poem of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju. His observations are 
interesting and valuable in spite of the fact that the rubbings he 
studied and published were hardly more than fragments of the large 
designs.*7 The main designs were still half-buried in the earth at the 


*58 The five fragments of the Cuu Wei designs illustrated in CHAVANNES’ tracings 
come from the top registers of the middle three rear-wall slabs and the top and main 
registers of the east wall end-slabs [1180 is Rear-b(middle); 1183 is Rear-c (left); 
1182 is Rear-d; 1181 is East-a(top); 1184 is East-D (top)]. The missing rear wall slab 
CHAVANNES mentions would have to be Rear-A by process of elimination, for besides 
the rubbings from the three middle slabs we have his photograph of Rear-E in place. 
But Fiscuer gives rubbings from Rear-A, both registers, taken when the shrine was 
still standing half buried in the earth. Is it not likely that CHavannes’ had in mind 
the missing slab in the east wall whose absence he illustrates but does not mention? 

See note 26. 

®7 An inventory of FiscHer’s set which I made after reconstructing the shrine from 
a far more complete set revealed that his rubbings included: I. Rear Wall—all de- 
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time his rubbings were made. It is unfortunate that he did not have 
the opportunity of visiting the shrine itself, for he realized the necessity 
for studying the designs in their proper relationship but could not 
reconstruct the general composition from his unrelated fragments.** 


Rvussincs 


By 1934, when the stones had been excavated and moved into the 
town, it was possible to buy in the Peking market rubbings of the 
complete designs. These reproduced the engravings only, and gave no 
inkling of the presence of carved architectural members separating 
them; it is no part of the rubbing-maker’s interest to record the entire 
slabs. I have made an informal inquiry to determine how many sets 
of these (or any Cuu Wei) rubbings are owned by museum or private 
collections here, and out of eleven inquiries *° could locate only three 
sets: the first, owned by Mr. Laurence StckMan of the Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, Mo., is reproduced herewith; the second, in the 
Princeton University collection formed by Prof. George Row ry, was 
checked against the first and found to contain one additional rubbing 
which is reproduced herewith (Fig. 14, M1) by kind permission of 
Prof. Rowtey.*® A third set, discovered after completion of this 
article, belongs to Dr. William Acker of the Freer Gallery. All the 
rubbings represented in it are remarkably clear, but it lacks two 
[West-C (left) and North-c (left) ] found in the other sets. It con- 


signs represented in the later set, top registers complete, lower registers only upper 
half; II. West Wall—upper part of lower register design A (i.e., part of one stone out 
of four); III. East Wall—every design represented in the later set but, as elsewhere, 
only upper halves of the large lower register designs. This suggests that the shrine was, 
one third buried in the earth, had all slabs of its rear wall complete (contrary to 
CHAVANNES’ testimony), east wall missing one slab (as shown in CHAVANNES’ photo- 
graphs), west wall having only one slab (that which supports the lintel) still standing. 

*8 Fiscner, Hanmalerei, 55. Yet in the case of the upper register of the rear wall 
where the complete and related designs were available to him, he was able to recon- 
struct the total designs (PI. 32-8, and 34-5, right half). 

°° The following institutions replied in the negative after search: Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Fogg Art Museum, Metropolitan Museum, Brooklyn Museum, Library 
of Congress, Freer Art Gallery, University of Pennsylvania Museum, Field Museum, 
Royal Ontario Museum, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

‘©The close resemblances between the sets owned by Mr. Sickman and Prof. 
Row ey suggest that they may have been made about the same time, and possibly by 
the same individual, since the parts of slabs omitted (presumably a matter of personal 
judgment) are nearly identical. 


Fy 
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tains a slightly better version of Prof. Row.ey’s extra rubbing. With 
these few exceptions it is very similar to the other two sets. 

The absence of detailed photographs or sketches of the slabs which 
constituted the shrine requires the use of the disconnected rubbings 
as the material from which to reconstruct the mural compositions of 
the three shrine walls. These mural compositions occupy four areas 
on each wall, separated by the “ cross ” of the architectural members, 
as I have explained. But there are many more than four rubbings 
from each wall, for each rubbing records not an entire decorated area 
but only that particular section of it which occurs on a single slab.‘ 
In assembling the rubbings, then, it is necessary to discover the num- 
ber of slabs constituting each wall and the sizes and shapes of the 
decorated areas on each slab. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The rear wall of the shrine was formed of five slabs according to 
Cuavannsgs, and his photograph (fig. 8a) shows the east wall to have 
consisted of four slabs of which one is missing. We assume, and the 
assumption is confirmed by the evidence of the rubbings, that the 
west wall also comprised four slabs. These slabs will be referred to in 
the following discussion by wall, and by letter from left to right, i.e., 


slabs West A, B, C, D; North A, B, C, D, E; East A, B, C, D (see 
diagram fig. 9). Since the location of the slabs is only important as a 
key to the location of the areas rubbed, each rubbing will be referred 
to by the same letter as the slab from which it was made. But each 
slab bears two design areas, a section of the upper register and one 
of the lower; this distinction will be indicated by using the capital 
letter for the lower (main) register and a small letter for the upper. 
For example, from slab North-A we have rubbings North-a and 
North-A. The central slabs of the three walls, West-C, North-C, and 
East-B, contain the cross-intersection of the architectural members 
and therefore each have four instead of two areas of design. To refer 
to these areas and others which have multiple rubbings, with the least 
confusion, I shall use the foregoing designations and merely specify 
in addition left and right, e.g., West-c (right), East-B (left). The 
following attempt to reconstruct the walls of the shrine from the 


“1In a number of cases sections of design in the center of a slab are omitted, 
leaving two unrelated rubbings to record either edge of a single design on a single 
slab (e.g., Rear-B, left, and right). 
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rubbings is based on my notebook sketches of slabs East-B and West-D 

(showing the whole slabs, with architectural members as well as the 
designs). These sketches, made with no such forethought, provided 
the clue from which a series of deductions as to the relationship of 
the rubbings developed. 


Tue Key SKETCHES 


The sketches of the entire slabs East-B and West-D (see fig. 7) 
when studied in conjunction with the rubbings from those slabs, 
provided the following evidence which is the key to the general 
reconstruction: 


1. The column in the center of East-B is the central column of a 
gabled end-wall. 

2. Transverse beams divide the wall into upper and lower registers, 
each of which contain decorations. 

3. In the design areas the lines run over from one slab to the next. 
Therefore the rubbings can be matched at the edges to test the 
correctness of the reconstruction. 

4, The upper-register designs in the end walls must have oblique 
upper edges to fit the gable angle. They show figures in small scale. 

5. The lower register designs have figures in much larger scale. The 
center of the end-wall is marked by two low tables with curved legs 
which converge in perspective on either side of the central column 
[East-B (left) and -B (right) }. 

6. A characteristic terminal design of low looped curtain and 
abruptly ending screen marks either end of a total composition in 
both registers. 

Env Watts, I 


Keeping these points in mind we look for an analogous pair of con- 
verging tables for the center of the opposite end wall. These we find 
in rubbings West-C (left) and -C (right) (see fig. 10). The design 
of the latter rubbing fits exactly against the rubbing West-D illus- 
trated in the sketch. The upper register design, West-d, is also illus- 
trated in the sketch. Its design of oblique screen and table is com- 
pleted at the left by rubbing West-c (right) whose L-shape fits around 
the edge of the bracket. West-c (left) fits under the other wing of 
the bracket to the same width as West-C (left). Since slab West-C 
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with its central column is a center slab of a gabled wall and its designs 
adjoin those of the terminal slab West-D, we have a gabled end wall 
complete from left of center to right end. 

This terminal slab, West-D, has its counterpart in East-A, whose 
lower register rubbing is similarly wide, with its oblique lines of screen 
and table carrying over into the sketched design East-B (see fig. 12). 
The left-terminal gable design for the upper register of this slab must 
be chosen from the two gable-angle rubbings remaining, both left- 
terminal; West-a and East-a. East-a has been chosen because, of the 
two, it is comparable with East-A in width. No rubbings of the upper 
register designs of slab East-B have turned up. 

Given the center and terminal slabs of two walls now reconstructed, 
how can it be decided which is east and which west? CHAVANNES’ 
photograph of the exterior of the east wall in situ (fig. 8a) provides 
the answer. It shows a wide center slab adjoining a wide slab toward 
the rear, while toward the front there is evidence of two narrow slabs, 
one missing—leaving a gap, the other standing, notched to bear the 
lintel slab. Seen from the interior the single wide terminal slab adjoins 
the wide central slab of this east wall on the left. Thus left terminal 
slab East-A is the rear terminal of the east wall, and right terminal 
slab West-D is the rear terminal of the west wall. 

The front slabs of the end walls are more difficult to reconstruct 
since we have no rubbings of intervening slabs East-C and West-B 
which adjoin the central slabs at the front. Therefore we turn to the 
reconstruction of the rear wall, deferring consideration of the rest of 
the end wall slabs until we discover what rubbings are left over. 


Rear WALL 


The key to the lower rear wall (see fig. 11) is an additional pair of 
converging low tables, analogous to those at the center of the end 
walls. These are found on rubbings Rear-B (right) and Rear-D (left) . 
The table shown in the former rubbing runs over onto rubbing Rear-C 
(left) as does also the train of the kneeling figure above the table, 
proving the contiguity of these two designs. Thus unlike the tables 
on the center end walls, this table has room for three figures beyond 
its corner. A similar group of three figures facing the opposite table 
is found on rubbing Rear-C (right). The contiguity of this rubbing 
with Rear-D (left) is proved by the fact that hands of the middle 
and lower figures extend over onto slab Rear-D, holding a torch and 
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ladle respectively. The left side of rubbing Rear-C (right) records 
the straight edge of the column carved in the middle of the rear wall. 
This engaged column supported the transverse partition gable (see 
fig. 7, 1) whose front end was borne by the central column of the 
facade and whose rear end penetrated the rear wall.‘ The contigu- 
ous rubbings to the left of Rear-B (right) and right of Rear-D (left) 
are missing so we must turn to the more complete upper register for 
the next step in the reconstruction of the rear wall. 

Rubbings from the upper register of the rear wall are easily distin- 
guishable from those of the gabled end walls because their upper 
edges are straight instead of oblique. Five such straight-topped small- 
scale rubbings were found. Of these, four record the entire width of 
their slabs: Rear-a, -b, -d, and -e. Two are terminal designs: Rear-a 
and -e. Rear-b adjoins Rear-a where the oblique angles of the screens 
meet. Rear-c (left) adjoins Rear-b; not only does its table cross from 
one slab to the next but the upraised arms of the servant on the floor 
extend across also. Rear-d adjoins the terminal Rear-e by the exten- 
sion of its screen and table. But the design which completes the left of 
Rear-d (it would be Rear-c, right) is missing. To get the total width 
of the rear wall, then, we must refer to the width of slab Rear-C as 
demonstrated in its lower register already reconstructed. The upper 
register rubbing Rear-c (left) is less than half this width, and records 
therefore only a fraction of its scene. 

Knowing the width of the designs in each of the five slabs forming 
the rear wall (from rubbings Rear-a, -b, -C, -d, and -e), we can con- 
tinue with the reconstruction of the lower rear wall. We have already 
determined the contiguity of Rear-B (right), -C (left), -C (right), 
and -D (left). The placement of Rear-A is indicated by its left- 
terminal design and the fact that it is the exact width of Rear-a. 
Rear-B (left) adjoins it by the oblique line of its screen and the 
related seated figure. Rubbings Rear-B (left) and Rear-B (right) are 
not contiguous; there is a section of the design between them which 
has not been recorded. It seems fairly obvious from internal evidence 
that this section was merely a blank area of screen, platform, and 
table, and since it was without figures the rubbing makers preferred 


‘? This stone partition-gable is analogous to those found in the 2-chien shrines of 
Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and the Wu group (see FarrsBank, op. cit., pp. 17, 19, 20 and Fig. 3, 
reproduced herewith as Fig. 1). The actual stone, decorated with architectural detail 
only, was sketched by me as it stood exposed in the courtyard of the Chin-hsiang 
Educational Bureau. 
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not to waste effort in recording it. The same conclusion would explain 
the absence of all record of Rear-D (right), and also of Rear-E 
(lower half). The upper half of the latter slab is, however, recorded 
and its location determined by its right-terminal design and its width 
corresponding with Rear-e. We have now accounted for all areas of 
the rear wall of which we have rubbings. 


Env Watts, IT 


The front slabs of the end walls have still to be reconstructed. There 
now remain three rubbings unaccounted for: a left terminal gable 
(West-a), and two lower register rubbings, a left terminal (West-A) 
and right terminal (East-D). Being terminal designs, their placement 
is obvious at the front ends of the West and East walls. West-a is 
narrower than its lower counterpart West-A. This allows for the 
notch in the slab where it bears the end of the lintel. The gable East-d 
is not recorded. These designs on the front terminal slabs of the two 
end walls are not directly contiguous with the designs on the center 
slabs of the same walls. As noted above, we have no rubbings of the 
intervening slabs. In fact CHavanness’ photograph (fig. 8a) of the east 
wall shows the slab itself to be missing from its place; its counterpart 
on the west wall may also have fallen away. If so, a possible explana- 
tion for their disappearance is that they were the weakest slabs in the 
structure. They were not only dangerously long and narrow, but bore 
less than their share of the burden of the superstructure and were 
therefore not steadied by the weight of the ridge-stone, lintel, and 
partition gable as were other slabs. The marked weathering on the 
east wall designs East-B (right) and -D adjoining the gap where the 
slab East-C fell away suggests that the gable designs above may also 
be much weathered too, which would account for the absence of 
rubbings of those areas.‘”* 

Except two rubbings of mythological subject matter (M-1, and -2, 
see fig. 14) which will be treated later, all available rubbings from this 
site are now in place. The general scheme of decoration is plain in 
spite of the number of gaps, and may clarify to some extent the still 
difficult subject matter. 


“28 Tn Figs. 10, 11 and 12, I have indicated with simple outlines the scheme of the 
composition in those otherwise blank areas where rubbings are missing. 
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GENERAL SCHEME OF DECORATION 


Of the four decorated areas on each wall, the upper pair and the 
lower pair each forms a single scene. But the upper and the lower 
scenes are quite distinct. The smaller scale upper register is entirely 
peopled with women—elegant ladies and their female servants and 
attendants.** The lower, main register depicts only men—male prin- 
cipals and servants. The ceremonial feast which is being celebrated 
by the men in the foreground apparently has its counterpart in the 
inner, women’s apartments. 

The three main scenes (in the lower register) are each set with the 
same stage-properties. Two long platforms face one another; a long, 
low, table with curved legs (four spokes curving to a single scalloped 
runner at each end) is set against the front of each platform at the 
same height. A high screen encloses the rear of the platform and two 
ends. The top of each scene is marked by a continuous series of looped 
curtains with their ties dangling. At the right and left ends of the 
scenes, the curtains loop down in a long drape which frames the 
corners. Between the tables, on the floor are utensils for serving food 
and drink. The chief vessels in each scene are a pair in the foreground: 
on the left a large round toureen, on the right an open-topped cyl- 
indrical vessel of about the same size, both resting on low, circular, 
three-legged stands. Other vessels on the floor are closed-top smaller 
cylindrical containers (for liquids?) resting on two parallel props and 
having a protruding spout, or cover, in the center of the flat top. 
Numerous bowls in saucers are scattered about the floor. On the low 
tables, similar bowls in saucers are found as well as trays of cups (2- 
handled Han lacquer type), plates piled with fruit, and rectangular 
(lacquer?) boxes. 

The figures populating these scenes may be divided into principals, 
attendants or onlookers, and servants. The principals stand or sit on 
the platforms, behind the tables. The onlookers are confined behind 
the screens and peer over the tops of them. The servants stand or 
kneel on the floor beside the tables. The gaps in the rubbings leave 
us no record of the principals in the right half of the lower north wall 


*® Fiscner, Hanmalerei, 55-8, takes certain of these seated figures for men and 
‘assumes it is a mixed assemblage. Lao Kan (see Note 34) also assumed (p. 98) a 
mixed group but thought the women were standing behind screens. “In addition 
there are several pictures of women, who, because of their household rank are there- 
fore separated from it all. This separation is expressed by screen.” 
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and of the lower east wall. But we see a figure in an official’s hat 
standing on the platform at the left side of the west wall. This same 
slab, West-A, also bears the inscription “Cau Chang-hsu’s tomb ” 
and the figure may possibly be Cau Wei himself. At the right half of 
the same wall there stand two figures facing him on the platform 
opposite. The left half of the east wall also has two figures standing 
side by side on the platform, one holding a bowl and saucer. But in 
the rear wall composition the two principal figures shown (at the left 
side) are seated, and the servants, who on the other two walls are 
merely bowing deferentially, are here busy serving a banquet. In the 
foreground two kneeling servants are ladling, one the contents of the 
toureen into bowls, the other the contents of the cylindrical vessel 
into cups(?). Behind the toureen a servant appears to be fanning the 
coals he holds in his tongs over a charcoal brazier. Other servants in 
the background pass platters of food. This rear wall scene appears to 
represent, then, the actual partaking of the feast which in the other 
wall scenes is subsidiary to the ceremonial aspect. It seems quite 
possible that the three walls show progressive phases of the ceremonial 
banquet: beginning at the left with the reception of the principal, 
with dishes spread out for the feast; continuing through the serving 
of the feast to the seated guests, on the rear wall; finishing on the 
right wall ¢* with the dishes cleared away, except for fruit and wine- 
cups, and the principals standing for the close of the ceremony. 

The scenes in the women’s apartments depicted in the upper register 
follow the same scheme we have observed in the lower register. Similar 
pairs of screened platforms with low tables before them face one an- 
other from opposite sides of each scene. However the smaller scale 
of the upper register designs allows room for two additional platforms 
facing front along the center of the upper rear wall. Looped curtains 
frame the upper borders of the scenes, women spectators peer over the 
tops of the screens, servants on the floor serve the principal ladies 
with food and drink from similar toureens and cylindrical vessels. 
Long-necked jars in pairs are a feature of these upper scenes which 
we have not noted below.*® Is there some reason why they should be 


‘4 There is evidence in certain feast scenes in the Wu reliefs that such scenes may 
have run from left to right. See Front 7 (Cuavanngs, Mission, Fig. 104), 3d register, 
where guests alight from chariots and are greeted at the left, feasting later at the 
right. Also, in the focal scenes of all three Wu shrines the chief guests, shown bowing 
in homage to the principal, enter from the left. 

‘5 A single jar of this type is shown in North-B (right). 
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used only here? The principal ladies with their hair supported fanwise 
above their brows by long hairpins are almost universally in a seated 
position on the platforms. Children appear here too—a babe in arms 
in design North-d and a girl-child at the left end of the platform, 
North-a.** Food is being served in the scene on the west wall as well 
as the rear. Two unexplained round bundles are seen in the back- 
ground, of designs West-c (right) and North-d. With almost all of 
the upper register of the east wall missing, it is difficult to analyze the 
action that is going on in the three scenes, aside from the obvious 
partaking of a feast. A standing figure in design North-d is reading a 
scroll, but this figure is far from convincing, and consideration of it 
brings us at once to the large question of the post-Han recutting of 
the engravings. 


ReEcutTTING 


I have not discussed details of costume and headdress for the good 
reason that I believe the essentials of composition to be the only cer- 
tainly reliable Han elements of these designs as they now stand. My 
task in preparing the illustrations for this paper was to retrieve, from 
photographs of the very blurred and obscure rubbings, the original 
lines of the engravings. This I did by inking-in those white spots on 
the photographs which marked the weathering and flaking of the 
original stone, and I then reconstructed the lines on reverse photo- 
stats (black lines on white) of the photographs thus prepared. It soon 
became obvious that the lines I was restoring by this process were not 
the sure and fully understood lines of the original draughtsman. The 
original composition of curtains, platforms and screens, the disposition 
of the principals, spectators, and servants, the recognizably Han bowls 
and jars are all preserved. But the later engraver trying to deepen 
and renew the worn carvings has been not only clumsy in his line but 
has made numerous mistakes of observation.*? It is important for an 
understanding of the truly Han elements in the compositions to point 
out some of these errors. 


*° Fiscner, p. 58, assumes this to be a boy and implies that he may have been 
acting as proxy for the deceased in the ceremony. As now reconstructed, this figure 
is relegated to an unimportant position in the women’s apartments, and can no longer 
fill the role. 

“7 Prof. Row ey believes that these stones have been recut at two different periods. 
He has gone into the matter at length and will publish his conclusions in his 
forthcoming book. 
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1. The grossest departures from the original are found on slab 
West-D. Here entire bodies have been added which could not have 
existed in the original. In the lower register, the standing figures of 
the two principals on the platform (comparable to the two on East-A) 
support ridiculously on their heads two men, one standing and one 
kneeling. A glance at the other scenes makes clear what has been done 
in the recutting: to the heads peering over the top of the screen bodies 
have been added by the uncomprehending restorer. In the upper 
register of the same slab the same mistake has been made. Bodies 
have been added to heads of three women above the screen at the 
right, their feet rest on air off the right edge of the platform. 

2. Other inventions in the recutting appear to include a dog perched 
like a bird atop a screen in East-D, and a cat altered from a bowl in 
North-D! It is quite probable too that the round sacks, mentioned 
above, in West-c (right) and North-d are misconstrued renderings of 
the kneeling servants we should expect in that spot as in the analogous 
position in North-b. Again in North-d the four standing figures on the 
platforms are very likely erroneous reconstructions of sitting figures as 
the height of the heads would imply. They are entirely out of scale 
for standing figures, by comparison with the seated figures around them 
or with the properly-scaled standing figure in North-c (left) .*° 

3. Even more numerous than the mistakes of invention were the 
mistakes of omission in the recutting. These include the folded-screen 
ends of platforms in North-e and East-a, the right half of the tray 
extending onto West-D (the original engraving of the tray here is still 
faintly visible on the rubbing), the entire tray on East-A and -B of 
which the outer rim is barely visible in the latter design. Most im- 
portant, the omissions probably include a number of the principal 
figures on the platforms in the several scenes—for instance, two and 
possibly three seated figures can still be seen faintly on the blank plat- 
form in rubbings of East-a. Not knowing the entire dramatis personae, 
it is eyen more difficult for us to interpret the action. It is quite 
possible that each platform held four persons as do the two in the 
center of the rear wall. 

4. Because of crudities in the recutting and obvious variations and 
inventions in the details of costume,—the inconsistencies in styles of 
hats, shoes, draping of sleeves, ete—it would be unwise to base a 
judgment of Han clothing styles on the evidence here presented, nor, 


“® The same may be true of the standing figures in the lower register. 


a 
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conversely, to question the Han date of the shrine because of it alone. 
The more accurately rendered furniture and utensils present sufficient 
parallels to excavated Han materials to prove its date archaeologically 
(see fig. 13) .*° In fact thése murals give meaning to the objects found 
in Korean Han Tombs, by showing them in use. 


Desicns 


We know from the shrines of the Wu family and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan 
that it was customary to have mythological subject-matter in the 
gables and elsewhere overhead in these Han shrines.*° The people and 
activities of the earth were represented on the substructure and the 
creatures of the heavens on the superstructure. In the shrine of Cau 
Wei, too, we find such representations in the gabled ends [tops of 
designs West-c (right) and -d, and East-a] and in two rubbings pre- 
sumably from the superstructure (fig. 14). ‘Technically, these sec- 
tions differ from the engravings of the main wall designs; they are 
executed in low relief like the Wu material. The gable designs are 
much ruined, but cloud-patterned scrollwork and the wings and claws 
of flying creatures can be discerned. The two mythological rubbings, 
which have not been incorporated in our reconstruction but which 
come with the Cuu Wei set of rubbings, are also unclear. In the back- 
grounds of each are numerous round spheres which, even without the 
evidence of the Big Dipper design from Wu Liang Tz‘i,"! we would 
recognize to represent stars and planets. One rubbing (M-2) shows 
a figure sweeping through the clouds. The design is long and narrow 
and might possibly come from the underside of the partition gable. 


‘° A proper discussion of this important subject would expand the article to such 
fength that for brevity and effectiveness the evidence has been reduced to visual terms. 
Fig. 13 illustrates furniture and utensils excavated from a single Han tomb in Lolang, 
Korea, which can be compared to very similar objects shown here in the Cau Wei 
designs. The drawings are based on photographs in the Japanese report of archaeo- 
logical excavations, entitled (in English) “The Tomb of the Painted Basket of 
» 13 FY EER, Vol. I, published by Chésen-Késaki Kenkyi-kwai 479% 


5° See deities of the east and west in gables of three Wu shrines, fabulous beasts, 
etc., in the Good Omen roof-slabs of the shrine of Wu Liang, representations of the 
stars and moon on the under face of the partition-gable at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. 

51 Wu Liang Tz‘i, Rear Group, slab no. 4 (CHavannes, Mission, Fig. 188), 4th 
register, shows the stars of the Big Dipper as comparable large spheres. See also 
constellations similarly represented on the under face of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine 
partition-gable (CHavannes, Mission, Fig. 53). 
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The other rubbing (M-1) is very interesting in the light of the Hsi- 
wang-mu Tung-wang-kung gables at Wu Liang Tz‘i. 
It apparently represents one or the other of these East-West deities 
flanked as in the Wu designs by attendant creatures and seated on a 
platform in the heavens. Below, under the stretch of star-dotted sky, 
is the earth. It has hummock-like hills(?), and in the center below 
the deity the twined trunks of two trees spring up, toward the plat- 
form above. On either side of this center rises another tree, a bird 
nesting atop each one. The concept of this design is reminiscent of the 
Wu “Kingdom of the Clouds” *? and of the Hsi-wang-mu and 
attendant supported in the sky, as depicted on the well known Lo- 
lang tray. This rubbing may have come from between the arms of 
the bracket on one or the other end walls. All available rubbings 
from the Chu Wei shrine have now been dealt with. 


CoMPARATIVE SusyEct MatTrTer oF THE Cuu Wet Desicns 


The ceremonial feast depicted on the walls of this shrine seems at 
first glance a far cry from the usual subjects of the Han reliefs, Here 
are no parades of horses and chariots, no filial sons and legendary 
heroes, no battle scenes and rows of disciples. 

But in the Wu offering shrines and the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine these 
varied subjects are all subordinate to the focal scene in the lower 
center of the rear wall,—the pavilion scene of homage to the ancestor. 
This scene is the heart of the whole shrine; it is the theme of the 
shrine’s function. In decorating the shrine of Cau Wei the designer 
has expanded this theme to occupy all three walls of the shrine, and 
has therefore omitted any additional moral and historical teachings 
extraneous to it. 

There is one rather interesting analogy between these focal pavilion- 
scenes mentioned above and the design-scheme of the Cuu Wei shrine. 
The pavilion is always two-storied, and has women in the upper story 
and meh below. The same disposal of the figures is followed in the 
Cuvu Wei shrine where the women are represented in the upper register 
and the men below. 

Aside from this limitation of the wall designs to a single theme, the 
shrine of Cau Wei follows Han custom in embellishing the gables and 
other parts of the superstructure with mythological and celestial figures. 


52 Rear Group, slab no. 2 (Cuavannes, Mission, Fig. 131), lower register. 
Harapa, Yoshito Je Lo-lang $278, Tokyd, 1930, Pl. 56-9, text (English) 
p. 25. 
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Concuusion: TECHNICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF HAN PAINTING 


The argument presented here—that the better known Han shrine- 
reliefs of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and Wu Liang Tz‘ are derivative from the 
stamped decorations of tile structures, whereas the shrine of Cou Wei 
is a stone version of a wood-framed brick structure with painted- 
plaster walls—demands, if we accept it, a reconsideration of what 
constitutes Han mural technique. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the technical limitations of the 
Han reliefs—their 2-dimensional flatness, elementary perspective, repe- 
tition of conventionalized forms and faces, composition by rows, horror 
vacui,—were limitations in the contemporary artist’s mastery of his 
craft. That is, these limitations were presumed to be imposed on him 
by his own ignorance and not, as here suggested, by intent. Yet no 
one has been able to trace clearly in the art of the Han reliefs the 
thread of the subtly composed, 3-dimensional, technically sophisti- 
cated art of Ku K‘ai-chih and the Wei reliefs in the immediately 
succeeding periods. 

The structural key to this problem not only discovers a logical 
explanation of the hitherto unexplained gap between the styles of the 
Han and the Wei reliefs, but it offers also in the Cau Wei designs 
examples of mural art which can properly represent the Han period 
in a study of the roots of Wei and T“ang painting. Certain character- 
istics of the Cou Wei reliefs, as contrasted with the better known 
Han reliefs, are significant for this study. 


1. The Cuv Wei designs show us that already in the Han period 
the representation of perspective had settled into the same conventions 
which are used by Chinese artists to this day. The benches and screens, 
instead of tapering toward a vanishing point, extend into a distance 
indicated by parallel lines pointing diagonally upward. 

2. The location of the figures and utensils on and around the plat- 
forms shows a fully developed understanding of space composition in 
association with the conventions of perspective mentioned above. 
This consistent mastery of the relation of the figures to one another 
and to the benches and screens which divide and complicate the space 
makes glaring the errors of the recutter of slab West-D. 

3. The curtains, dishes, trays, cups, etc., are all casually realistic as 
opposed to the highly conventionalized forms found on contemporary 
reliefs. 
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4. This same realism is particularly noticeable in the instantaneous 
poses of the figures, who are caught not in formal gestures but each 
in a characteristic moment of his activity. To do this the artist can- 
not limit himself to the two poses of the relief figures, profile and front 
face; he must be master of all poses between these two extremes. And 
indeed, figures which stand, sit, bow, kneel, ladle, fan, proffer and 
take, are all drawn with equal ease. 

5. With the introduction of the third dimension, horror vacui be- 
comes an untenable emotion. For these figures may cover the surface 
but they do not fill the space, and no attempt is made to introduce 
extraneous subjects (like the animals and birds at Wu Liang Tz‘i) in 
the numerous unused surfaces of the screens and floor. 

6. The human figures are clearly individualized, not only in their 
poses as described above, but even, to some extent, in their features, 
gestures, and the draping of the costumes. There is no relation here 
to the conventionalized types and costumes of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan 
and Wu Liang Tz‘i designs. 


Each of these points of technical accomplishment is but an arbitrary 
subdivision of the general technical proficiency at naturalism which is 
the surprise of the Cuu Wei reliefs in a period when contemporary 
artists were working with conventional symbols. The question of 
artistic achievement, beyond the mere technical ability, is another 
subject altogether. It cannot be denied that the murals of the Cuu 
Wei shrine are more interesting than beautiful. This literal repre- 
sentation of a ceremonial feast has archaeological value but shows 
little artistic imagination. The artists of the Wu shrines deployed 
their few and rigid type-forms with a creative skill entirely beyond 
comparison. But a recognition of the full technical knowledge and 
facility of the ordinary Han muralist allows our imaginations greater 
play in reconstructing the lost murals of those great Han artists whose 
names still live in literature. 


8. Tue Toms or Cuu WEI 


Our visit to Chin-hsiang in 1934 was for the purpose of seeing the 
stones of Cuu Wei’s shrine. We had no inkling that we should find 
our way into his underground tomb as well, and be able for the first 
time to study a Han shrine and its tomb in conjunction. 

Not knowing that the shrine had been dismantled and the stones‘ 
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moved into the town of Chin-hsiang, we went at once out to the site.®* 
There, where the stones had been, was a depression in the soil and 
nothing but a few roof-slabs scattered about. But at some distance 
behind the shrine excavation a hole in the ground exposed a small part 
of the stone vault of the tomb (fig. 17a) .°> By lowering ourselves into 
the underground structure through this hole, we were able to examine 
and measure the five chambers of the tomb and also to photograph 
the one bit of sculpture present,—the stone doors of the main burial 
chamber (fig. 17b). 

A plan and elevations of the tomb of Cau Wei drawn from our 
measurements are shown in fig. 16. The rectangular central chamber, 
and the four side chambers leading off it at right angles are all con- 
structed of carefully dressed blocks of stone laid in regular courses. 


54 Two undated poems describing the site and the romantic ruins of the shrine are 
included in his text (p. 6) by the author of the Chin-hsiang hsien chih. They may be 
translated as follows: 

I. (by a native of the district, Hsin Chi 
History has taken pity on you 
Whose old tomb I am now passing by. 
Because usurpers must always be hated 
There are no records (of what you have done). 


The earth has caved-in amid the high grass, 
The broken slabs reflect the blue clouds. 

I tie my horse in the west wind 

And stroll back and forth in the twilight. 


II. (By Cuane Kuei-yin ) 
The high mound is covered with spring grass; 
Under the high trees (even in) the daytime shadows are cold. 
In the empty chamber there is a sound like water dropping; 
On the broken walls the costumes can be discerned. 


The accomplishments and fame of Pai Shui (Wana Mang) are ended; 
The activities of the Red Element (vs. the Han) are over. 

If you inquire into the meaning of that time 

It is as vague as the evening mists. 


58 This brings to mind the “roof of a great subterranean stone passageway which 
probably starts from the tomb, situated 30-odd meters behind the chamber . . . , 
quoted from Cuavannes above. Did he actually see the roof of the tomb and mistake 
another mound for that to which the shrine was related? At the time of my visit the 
ground had been levelled over the tomb-chamber. The fact that the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan 
shrine is just at the foot of its mound (not 30-odd metres away) suggests that the 
mound he saw may have been unrelated. Unfortunately we took no measurement of 
the distance from tomb to shrine-excavation. 
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Each chamber is barrel-vaulted, but nowhere do the semi-circular 
vaults intersect, which would necessitate the complicated masonry of 
the groin-vault. Instead each chamber is erected as a separate unit 
and vertical walls enclose the vault at either end. The side chambers 
are then connected with the central chamber by low passageways 
which intersect at one end the vertical end wall of the side chamber 
and at the other the vertical side wall of the central chamber below 
the spring of the vault.** 

The plan of the tomb is indicative of its purposes. At the center is 
the large hall oriented north and south on the axis of the whole burial 
ground. This hall serves as the common room from which the in- 
dividual tomb chambers are entered. The tomb chambers themselves 
are oriented east and west. On the east there are three chambers, one 
in the center and one on each side. Of these, the central chamber is 
the longest (1014 ft). On the west there is only one chamber, larger 
than any of the others, with its entrance *’ at the center of the west 
wall of the central hall. Thus it is on the east-west axis of the tomb- 
chambers. The obvious conclusion from this arrangement is that the 
large, single chamber on the west is that of Cau Wei, while the smaller 
chambers on the east may be cult chambers, storage chambers, or 
tomb chambers of subordinate members of his family.°* This con- 


5° Luna Fei-liao HEFE J. in an article on cave dwellings “A JB MEF in the Bulletin 
of the Society for Research in Chinese Architecture Fi, Vol. V, 
No. 1, pp. 55-76, reproduces, Pl. 3, plans of vaulted cave-dwellings located in the 
middle reaches of the Yellow River which resemble this tomb in arrangement and 
construction. Here too, the barrel vaults are mutually independent in construction 
though the vaulted rooms are connected by rectangular passageways. 

57 Tt is difficult to explain the eccentric alignment of this main chamber (with its 
entrance off center). The same arrangement is seen in the case of two chambers of 
a tomb of the Kiang-k‘eou group in Szechuan, shown in Fig. 62 of SEGALEN, DE 
Vorsins, and Larticur, L’art funéraire & Vépoque des Han, Paris 1935. Possibly 
obscure reasons of féng-shui dictate the protective shift of direction for entering. 

58 Regarding the uses of the subordinate chambers in Han tombs excavated in 
Indo-Chima, Prof. JANsE writes (in a letter to the author, Sept. 3, 1941) “. . . The 
Han tombs are here (Thanh-hoa) divided, generally speaking, into three compartments 
or chambers, of which the largest contained a coffin; the second largest chamber did 
not contain (as a rule) any funerary deposit or only a few items. The smallest com- 
partment was used as a store-room. The function of the middle size room was a 
puzzle to us, until we discovered in an untouched tomb at Lachtruong (No. 4), in 
the middle size chamber, different ceramic objects of types similar to those used even 
today in the Annamite ancestor-worship (cylindrical vases and joss-stick holders, a 
ewer, small circular plates, etc.). Today such objects are generally made of lacquered 
wood in Indo-China. It is quite possible that if such an ephemeric material was used 
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clusion is borne out by the fact that the sole embellishment to the 
tomb, now remaining, is the decoration in carved relief of the pair 
of stone doors opening from the central hall into the passageway to 
this main chamber. (See Fig. 7, -3, -4, and -6.) 

The motif carved on each of these doors of Cau Wei’s burial cham- 
ber is that commonly used in Han times for door-leaves: a monster 
mask holding in its mouth a ring (Fig. 17b). In this case the pendant 
ring is hidden by the earth which has deeply covered the floor of the 
tomb-chambers, but the outward curve of the tongue which supports 
it is still visible. The mask itself is beautifully carved in powerful 
swelling curves reaching a high relief over the heavy eyebrows, eye- 
balls, and cheeks. The top of the head terminates in three prongs and 
at the base of the cheeks on each side a pointed flange of stone sweeps 
out to the side in a semblance of whiskers; both are characteristics 
of Han monster-masks.*® The background of the door-leaves is cross- 
hatched in the typical Han manner. The same cross-hatching occurs 
in panels over the doorway between the beam-ends of the passageway 
roof. Around the doorframe is one simple inset moulding. The door- 
leaves are rectangular in shape but turn on protruding knobs which 
fit into sockets above and below in the doorframe. 

Another pair of stone doors, apparently undecorated, is present in 
the tomb,— at the east end of the central subordinate chamber. They 
open toward the east. At the time of our visit to the tomb, they were 
blocked almost to the top by a pile of earth and rubble. Because ex- 
cavation was out of the question, it was impossible to discover where 
they led. But a guess may be hazarded that, since they are on the east- 
west axis of the tomb, they may very well lead into a passageway 
from the tomb out to the surface of the ground, such as would be 
used by mourners and pall-bearers to withdraw after an entombment. 
In this connection, the tomb-passage outer-entrances studied by 


also in the days of the Han dynasty, almost nothing may have been preserved to the 
present time. 

“To judge from the position of the supposed cult-objects in tomb 4 at Lach-truong, 
they would have been placed on a square wooden tray, which by and by decayed. A 
detailed description of these cult-chambers will be given in the above-mentioned report 
which will be published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute.” 

5° For examples, see: south face of east pillar of Hsiao-shih WE (CHAvANNEs, 
Mission, Fig. 34, and in text, p. 60, discussion of this type of monster-mask with 
ring). Also, north face of west pillar at Wu Liang Tz‘ (Cuavannes, Fig. 63), and 
stone door leaves from C. T. Loo Collection (Fiscuer, Hanmalerei, Pl. 1), inter alia. 
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SEKINno at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan © are brought to mind. It is interesting 
to remember that they open not directly before the tomb chamber, 
as the quotation from CHAVANNES given above would imply, but to 
the east of it though on a parallel axis.** Thus we should expect a 
right-angle turn in such a passage at the tomb of Cuu Wei as we are 
presuming to exist; the passage would continue beyond the doors in 
an easterly direction, then turn south debouching to the east of the 
shrine. Since the present means of access to the tomb is through a 
hole in the upper part of the south wall of the central hall, that wall 
is naturally almost entirely covered with dirt and rubble. Without 
excavation we could not discover whether it was solid like the north 
wall opposite, or pierced by an entrance. Its axis, north to south, is 
the axis of the whole burial-ground; it is traditionally the shén-tao 
#34 or “path of the spirits”; the passage of human traffic might, 
not unlikely, be assigned the less direct route to the east of it, just 
described. 


*° SEKINO, op. cit., Fig. 3, gives plans and elevations of both entrances. 
*2 Idem, Fig. 2 (plan of entrances in relation to tomb and shrine) shows them both 
to be east of the tomb axis. 
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Fig. 2. Right half of the interior west wall, Hsiao-t‘ang Shan, showing repeated-stamp 
type design copied in stone. 


Fig. 3. Hollow tiles of Han date decorated with fixed-stamp designs (rubbing on left from 
Bishop Wurte, photograph on right from BicKens) . 


Fig. 4. Gabled and rectangular hollow tiles decorated with unit stamps assembled to form scenes (from Bishop Watt 
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Fig. 5. East wall of the shrine of Wu Liang (CHavannes, fig. 
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Fig. 8a. Half-buried east wall of CHu Wei’s shrine, as it stood in 1907 
when Chavannes visited it. Note: glimpse of partition gable through 
gaps left by missing slab. 


5 
Fig. 8b. Northeast view of the shrine, 1907 (from Chavannes). 
Fig. 8c. South view of the shrine, 1907 (from Chavannes). 
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Fig. 18. Objects of Han date analogous to those depicted in the Cuu Wei designs. In a are objects 
excavated from Han tombs in Korea (from illustrations in the Tomb of the Painted Basket): 1. wooden table 
(pl. LXXI, fig. 71); 2. lacquer box (CXI, 111); 3. lacquer bottle (CXII, 112); 4. lacquer pot (LXIID); 
5. hairpins (LXXV, 75); 6. large white pottery jar (CXXIV, 124); 7. covered container (LX, 60, no. 6); 
8. ladle (LXVII, 67, 16); 9, 10. lacquer tray with cup (XXV, 25, 16). The serving container, low table 
and scattered cups and saucers shown in b are from the mural of a ceremonial feast in the central chamber 
(rear wall) of the five-chambered tomb at Ying-ch‘éng-tz‘t, So. Manchuria (Hamapa, “ On the Painting of the 
Han Dynasty,” fig. 11, see fig. 15 herewith). 
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Fig. 14. Two mythological designs of scenes in the heavens from Cxuu Wei’s shrine M 
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Fig. 16. Plan and elevation of the tomb and shrine of Cau Wei, Chin-hsiang. 
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Fig. 17a. The breech in the southern end of the main chamber vault, through 
which Cuu Wei’s tomb is entered. 


Fig. 17b. North door-leaf, one of a pair, leading into Cuu Wei’s tomb-chamber. 
The stone door is beautifully carved with a monster mask in high 
relief. Silting has buried the lower part of the door. 


Photographs by the author, May 1934. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


This is a translation of Fune [Fine] Yu-lan’s Chung-kuo ché- 
hsiieh shih "PBH32 (A History of Chinese Philosophy) [Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1934], vol. 2, ch. 10, pp. 800-819. My 
translation of the thirteenth chapter of the same volume, dealing 
with the famous Neo-Confucianist, Cau Hsi #3 (1130-1200), 
has already appeared under the title, “The Philosophy of Chu 
Hsi,”” HJAS 7.1-51. The reader is referred to the Translator’s 
Introduction to that article for remarks on the general methods 
used in the translation of these chapters. Here, as in that article, 
footnotes followed by the letters Tr. have been added by the trans- 
lator. The translation of these two chapters from the second 
volume of Fune’s Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih is a continuation of 
my translation of the entire first volume, which appeared a few 
years ago under the title: A History of Chinese Philosophy: The 
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